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Miscellanuies. 
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IVrom Blackwood’s Magazine.) ; 
LEONARD MAYBURNE AND SUSAN NENDRIE. 


* * * * ° ° ad 


Thev were a gentle pair, whose love began 
a —“ koew not of a time 
When they loved not. Inthe mere sentient life 
Of uvremembered infancy, whose speech, 

Like secret love's, is only smiles and tears, 

The Baby Leonard clapped hie little hands, 

Leapt in his nurse’s arms, and crowed aloud, 

When Susan was in sight, and uttered sounds ; 
Most strange and strangely sweet, that nothing mean 
But merely joy, as in the green-wood tree 

The merry merle awakes his thrilling song, 

Soon as the cool breath of the vernal dawn 

Stirs the light lea§ets on the motionless boughs. 
Mute as the shadow of A green _ 

On glassy lake, the gentle Susan lay, J 
Hushed Jo her "neck delight. A dimpled smile 
Curled round her tiny, rosy mouth, and seemed 

To sink, as light, into her soft full eyes— 

A quiet smile, that told of happiness 

Her infant soul investing, us the bud 

Infolds the petals of the nascent rose. 


Born in one week, and in one foot baptized, 
Children of friends, whose dwellings were so near, 
Each mother heard her neighbor's lullaby 
At noon and stiller eve—they grew together, 

Aud their first tottering step: were hand in hand, 
While the two fathers, in half-earnest sport, 
Betrothed them to each other. Then *twas sweet 
For mother’s ears, to hear them lisp and try 

At the same words, each imitating each ; 

Bat Leonard was the babe of nimbler tongue, 
And sister Susan was the first plain phrase 

His utterance mastered—by that dear kind name 
He called the maid, supplying so a place © 
Which Nature had left void. An only child 

Of a proud mother and a high-boru sire, 

Full soon he learned to mount a palfrey small, 
Of that dwarf race that prance unclaimed and free 
O’er the bleak pastures of the Shetland Isles. 
Avd who may tell his glory or his pride 

When Susan, by her mother’s arms upheld, 

Sat, glad though fearful, on the courser’s rear, 
While he, exulting in his dauntless skill, 

Reined its short testy neck, and froward mouth, 
Taming its wilful movement to the pace 

That palfrey suits of wandering lady fair. ? 
Bold were his looks, his speech was bold and shrill, 
His smooth round cheeks glowed with a ruddy brown, 
And dark the curls that clustered o'er his head, 
Knotty and close. In every pliant limb 

A noble boy’s ambitious manliness 

Elastic sprang. Yet child more loving, fond, 
Ne’er sought the refuge of a parent’s side. 

But Susan was not one of many words, 

Nor loud of laughter ; and she moved as soft 

As modest Nymphs, in work of artist rare, 

Seem moving ever. Inher delicate eye 

And damask cheek there dwelt a grace retired, 
A prophecy of peusive womauhood. — 

And yet, in sooth, she was a happy child ; 

And, though the single treasure of her house, 

She neither missed a brother's love, nor lacked 
The blest emotions of a sister’s eoul. 

She thought no sister loved a brother more 

Than she her brother Leonard—him who showed 
The strawberry lurking in the mossy shade, 

The nest, in leafy thicket dark embowered, 

The squirrel’e airy bound. No blieshe knew, 

No toy had he —no pretty property — 

No dog—no bird—no fit of childish wrath, 

That was not hers. ‘The wild and terrible tales 
Wis garrulous old narse o’ernight had told, 

He duly in the morning told to her, 

With comments manifold ; and when seven years 
Made him a student of learned Lilly’s page, 
With simple, earnest, kindly vanity, , 

He filled her wondering ear with all his lore 

Of tense, and conjugation, noun, and verb ; 
Searching the word-book for all pretty names, 
All dainty, doating, dear diminutives, 

Which the old Romans used to woo withal. 


So passed those happy seasons, when no law 
Of jealous custom, no suspected harm 
Bids fresh virginity beware of man ; 
And, like two sexless bees, from flower to flower, 
They wandered unreproved. But socn an age 
Of fearful wishes found the spotless pair, 
And Susan felt, unprompted, that the name 
Of sister was not hers by right of kind. > 
Reserved she grew, and though she thought no ill, - 
She sighed in fear, and strove to frame her speech 
To forma! phraze of maiden courtesy. 
Sore wondered Leonard at ‘her mien constrained, 
Her flitting blush, her intermitted words, 
That seemed unwelcome strangers to her lips, 
And to her thought unknown.. Why thus withdrawn 
Her trembling hand, that wont in his to lie, 
Still asthe brooding warbler in ber nest, 
Close as the soft leaves of the rose unblown ? 
Why shrinks stie from his kiss, his watchful gaze, 
With such a faint and half-reproachtul smile — 
Nor longer may permit her flowing hair 
‘To seek the pillow of his breast? Ah! why 
Is he no more her brother? But, ere long, 
New passion budding in his vernal soul, 
Filled him with joy to think no kindred tie, 
.No common dlood forbade the current free 
Of his warm wistful sighs. 


The tale is old - 
Of * passionate first love” with all its dreams 
Sleeping and waking—all its cherished pains, 
Uneasy raptures, quarrels, fantasies, - 
Quaint wiles, and riddles read by lovers’ eyes, 
And bland deceptions meant not to deceive. 
Though wooing well might seem a useless toil, 


~ When Love, a goodly plant, in cradle sown, 


Shot forth its leaves spontaneous in the warmth 
Of genial youth, yet Leonard duly paid 
The appointed duty. of an amorous swain, 
“ With adorations and with fertile tears,” 
And * loyal cantos of contemned love,” 
As if in truth his Susan were a dame 
Haughty and fierce, as Lady of Romance, 
That mast be wooed with blows, and won with scars 
And homicide. Sometimes a shepherd he, 

And soft and silly as his fancied flock, 

Anon an armed and errant Paladin, 

He talked of forests dark, and deserts drear, 

And foes defied, and giauts huge o’erthrown,— 

And all for Susan’s sake. Young Love is still, 
Like Eastern sages, parabolical ; 

And Bliss, unearned, scarce knows herself to be, 
But by the contrast of imagined wo. 

What more of patient suit and coy delay, 

Or passion paid, or maiden pride required, 

J pause not to relate ; nor how, at last, 

The seemly ceremonial courtship done 

With interchange of braided locks and rings, 

And holy kiss, they sealed their plighted troth, 

In their glad parents’ sight. Unskilled am I 

Such scenes to paint—to me, alas ! unkaown. 
Unmeet historian of a golden time, 

1 gnnot give the charm of life renewed 

To pleasures long forgot ; for happy days, 

Unvaried save by sun, or sunny shower, 

Are bare of incident as dreamiess sleep, 

Or sweet existence of a flower unseen. 

Suffice to say, that Leonard and his maid 

Grew up t» man’s estate and womanhood. 


& 


Their pure affection, ripening with their years, 
Like a oright angel’s broad o’ershadowing wings, 
Guarded their spirits, kept their inmost thoughts 
All lovely, pure, and beautifu'. Secure 

lo the assurance of <p authorized pledge, 

They, unrepining, brooked their bliss deferred 
Ry charge parental, till maturer years 

Should fit thém for the cares of wedded life, 


Alas! too wisely spake the poet wise— 

*¢ The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
How clear soe’er the stream. Thouzh like estate, 
Congenial birth, affection tried and true, 

Taste, tempers, studies, finely harmonized 

By sympathy in dissimilitude— 

Divided excellence, that sought and found 

Its full perfection in the bon: of love, 

Decreed the union of the happy pair, 

Whose mutual passion was obedience 

To those beloved parents, who had wished 

Their offspring blended in « common stock 
Eretither babe was born ; yet cycless Fate 

And human baseness wrought the righteous will 
Of fate controlling Heaven. ‘The lovely maid 
‘Was doomed on earth to droop, a virgiv flower, 
Unsoiled of earth, to bloom in Paradise. 


Accursed faction poisons e’en the fount 

Of household amity. A man there came 

Of dubious honor, and of race unknown, 

Deep laden with the plundered wealth of Ind ,; 
And he, forsooth, must shine a rising star 

In Britain’s senate, make and unmake laws 

He learned but late to keep; beat down prerogative, 
* And make bold power look pale“-a patriot he, 
Profound economist, the people's friend, 

And champion of reform. Now Leonard’s sire 
Was one of ancient lineage, and estate 

For many generations handed down, 

Without an acre added or impaired — 

He counted a long line of senators 

Among his ancestry, and ill could brook 

The lineal honors of his house usurped 

By the ill-gotten purse of yesterday. 

And now the day of license was at hand, 
Britain’s septennial saturaalia, | 

When the soft palm of nice nobility, 

Ungloved, solicits the Herculean gripe 

Of hands with bestial slaughter newly stained ; 
When ladies stoop their coroneted brows,* 

And patriotic kissea deal to churls 

A gipsy would refuse ; and, reeling ripe, 

Big Independenee, reeking as he goes 

Through the rank roll-booth, works his burly way 
To hiccup perjury. O Mountain Nymph! 

O Virgin Liberty ! behold thy shrine, 

And send a snow-blast from thy native hills, 

Or thy fat offerings will all dissolve 

And choke the world with incense. Plutus now, 
Aud roaring Bacchus, are thy ministers, 

While swoln Corraption, like a toad, half-hid 
Beneath the purple trappings of the throne, 
Distends her bloated features with a laugh, 

To hear the many take thy name in vain. 
Unequal strife had Leonard's sire to wage— 

Too proud to flatter, and too proud to yield 

The palm to flatterers, he fondly deemed 
Hereditary gratitude—the name 

Of his time-honored house—and all the links 
That biud the present to the past, and make 
Each moment sponsor for eternity, 

Were barriers potent to resist the flood 

Of pauper treason, backed with traitorous gold. 
Hark !—the loud war proclaimed by drum and fife, 
And labeled bauners, that affront the sky 

With gaudy blazonry of factious hate, 

Turning the innocent hues of flower and field 

To party shibboleths. The clear blue skv 
Frowned on the crimson of the regal rose— 

Nor spared the maiden blush. Fierce riot rung 
In homely mansions, long devote to peace, 

And mild, benignant mirth. From vale to vale 
The uproar echoed through the spacious shire, 
The clang o’erpowering of the madd’ning wheels 
That glowed incessant in the whirling fog 

Of sleepy dust that courts the ground in vain. 
The Sabbath bells alarm the slumbering dead 
With irreligious peals; old Silence flies 

From all her hallowed haunts, and hides her head 
In the brute dumbness of o’ergorged excess :— 
Talk not of Hecatombs, imperial feasts, 

Or antiqne feats of Roman gluttony ; 

For every alehouse is a temple now, 

And flocks and herds but half suffice to stay 

The popular maw., Not sapient Egypt’s god, 
The lowing Apir, had escaped the knife, 

Had slavish Egypt ever claimed the right . 

Of unbought suffrage and election free. 

Who dare deny—that beast, and fish, and ſowl, 
Were made fur man? Calves, sheep, and oxen, slain 
In freedoms cause, by freemen are devoured-- 
A feller fate attends the generous steed — 
Outworn with toil, he gluts a freeman’s cur. 


But Leonard—and the gentle Susan? Where 
Walk they the while? Oft, when the raftered hall 
Shook with the jovial laugh of loyalty, 

Till each grim ancestor and grandam fair, 
That on the smoky canvass smiled for aye, 

In multiplied confusion rolled around, 

Would Lecnard steal into the quiet air 

Of pensive night, Love's trusty confidante, 
To meet his Susan on the silent hill, 

And silent sit beneath the silent moon ; 

His hand laid lightly on his Susan’: palm, 
While thousand, thousand voices, heard afar, 
Were soft as murmurs of the distant ocean — 
Solemn and soft—and yet a weary sound 

To her, who knew her parent’s heart estranged 
From him she longed to call her second sire ; 
For Susan’s father, reckless of hertears, —~ 
Of ancient neighborhood, and deeds of love 
Too natural to call for gratitude— 

Blind to the pleadings of the meek, sad eyes 
Of his child’s mother, and his only child— 
Had pledged his voice, aud purse, and utmost power 
To his friend’s rival —whether borne away 
By the ioud torrent of the popular cry, 

That universal voucher, for whose truth 

No man can vouch—or vexed by wounded pride 
For prudent counsel by his friend refused, 

Or by congenial baseness, and the bent 

And instinct of an earthy, purblind spirit 
That hated honor, asa darkling fiend 

Detests the sun, to kindred baseness drawn— 
My Muse, unversed in vileness, not reveals. 
Fearful the perils that beset our youth, 

But are there none that lie in wait for age ? 

Is not the sight, whose erring faith mistakes 
An exhalation for a guiding star, 

Better than total blindness ? Good it were 
To be a Persian, and adore the sun 

At morn and eve—or deem the changeful moon 
Imperial arbitress ef fickle fate, 

To hail the day-dawn asa visible God, 

Or, trembling, think the terrible vast sea 

A living Godhead in a wrathful mood,’ 
Rather than dwell within the gaol of sense, 
To see no God in all the beauteous world— 
To feel no God in man. — 


*T was sad to mark 
The passive Susan pace the public way ; 
Her meek, obedient head with weight oppressed 
Of gaudy colors, that but il! became 
Her pale fair cheek—to hear her soft low voice 
Reluctant tasked to warble scurril rhymes, 





* Alluding to a well-known anecdote of that fair Foxite-—Georgiana, 





Duchess vf Devonshire. 


Set by some ale bench Pindar to sich tunes 

As carmen whistle. Worse it wasto find 

The Nabob and his train of Bacchinals 

Established in her home ; but wost to see 

Her Leonard welcomed with such courtesy 

As courtiers use to men thev hate ind fear. 

In vain the eulogists of good old tines 

Uphetd the good old cause. New wealth prevailed, 
And Leonard's sire, the lavish Contest past, 

Found he had felled his ancient orks in vain, 

In vain had pawned his green, ancestral fields, 
Bereft his son of just and lineal boves, 

Quenched the gray vigor of bis kisdly age 

With loyal draughts, and joylesa nghts of noise 

In vain. ludignant he is doomed io hear 

The upstart’s triumph cla+.oring @ his doors— 

And finds—the sole reward of thoteands spent 

For Church and King—the prudert world’s contempt, 
Unspetted honor and a shattered fame, 

A broken fortune, and a broken beast. 


Sad change for Leonard—to nogainful art 
Or scicuce bred, untaught to bowhis way 
Through servile crowds, to fix theflitting eye 
Of sellish patronage, or cling secite 
To the huge timbers of the rottizg ecate 
A battening barnacle, by s'oth retained, 
And uourished by decay. His wants, though few, 
Were yet refined, aad be had known the bliss 
Of leisure, which is truest liberty— 
And—cruel fate—the time is now fulfilled, 
The year, the movth, the long-expected day 
Of expectation. which had looked 80 ‘air 
tn the dim brightness of futurity— 
The very day prefixed to shake the tower 
Of the old ivied church with wedding peals, 
When Susan shonk! have trod the church-way path 
\ blushing bride. The weary week past o’er, 
And Leonard, inthe melancholy hall 
Sat listless, gazing on the naked walls, 
And bare, cold floors—tor greedy law had stripped 
The antique mansion of its tapestry, 
And Vandal officers had laid their hands 
Ou musty relics of the olden time, 
Oa smoky pedigrees, and antlers vaat 
Of stags, that fell ere (he great Barou fought 
At Agincourt ; rows of brown rusty bills, 
Primeval guns, of formidable length, 
With stubborn matchlocks—all immovable ; 
Fragments of centuries past, not worth a doit— 
But precicus ever, and twice precious now, 
When all the glorv, bounty, wealth, and power 
Derived from dark imaginative days, 
Was clean departed from the honored line— 
Say, rather, vanished from the realm of chance, 
To be for aye a thought, a dcathless truth, 
A thing of monumental memory. 


‘“* *Tis a fair show; a goodly bridal bower ; 
Yon grim officials too ! attendance ineet 
‘To grace a marriage feast... Thus Leonard spake, 
And could have laughed in downright agony ; 
But checked his soul, and almost thought he bore 
His grief most patiently ; for sorrow seemed 
Reproacbful to his father. “Mute he sat, 
Culling old saws and comfortable texts, 
To cheer the old man’s desolate heart, and still 
Rejecting all; when lo ! a message came, 
An instant summons from his Susan’s sire. 
Like one lone waudering on a perilous moor, 
That hears a voice in darkness, and pruceeds, 
In desperate haste, to meet or friend or foe, 
Regardless whether—Leonard huiried forth 
To meet hisdoom. A little gloomy hope, 
Much like despair, was kindied in his cye, 
And made his heart beat audible and hard. 
The faint alarm had caught his father’s view, 
As silently he clasped his palsied hand, 
The old man shook his head with such a smile 
As had no comfort in’t. 

With louring looks, 

And a proad menial’s scanted courtesy, 
Was Leonard ushered to the well-known room 
Vocal so oft with Susan’s melody, 
And gladdened with her smile. °Tis double wo, 
The wo that comes where joy was sweetest found. 
There eat the parents of his wife betrothed, 
Wear as his own, in happier days, and called 
By the came filial names. The mother, meek, 
With sad o’ercharged eyes that dare not weep, 
Obeyed the mandate of her husband's hand, 
And hastily, without a word, withdrew, 
Casting on Leonard one mute pleading glance, 
That said—Remember he is Susan’s father— 
Though yours he will not be. Long pause ensued— 
At length the stern man spake ! *+ Young Sir,” said he, 
‘* I have an irksome duty to perform, 
But ‘tis a duty that I owe my child. 
Few words are best—my daughter is not for you-- 
My reasons need no tongue to plead for then— 
Urge not my promise—you are not the youth 
To whom my word was given—I pledged the girl 
To the inheritor of my friend's estate ; 
Not to the heir of my foe's beggary.” 
Big-hearted Leonard neither dropt a tear, 
Nor spake reproachful word ; more grieved to find 
A soul so base in form so long revered,* ; 
Than for the signet set to his despair— 
The coward murder of his dying hope, 
And the sweet records of young innocent years 
Transformed to shame— envenomed agony. 
Yet long he lingered at the gate, and raised 
To Susan's chamber-window a long look 
Of resignation deep—a long farewell ; 
But she was nowhere to be seen ; and yet, 
He fondly dreamed— what will not lovers dream ? 
He heard her sigh, and leant a listening ear 
To hear her sigh once more. Full well he knew, 
Though nought distrusting Susan’s siaple faith, 
His claim annulled—his suit by her forbidden. 
Not all the sophistry of love, though urged 
With eloquence divine, and looks of warmth 
To thaw the chaste a1.d consecrated snow 
On Dian’s bosom, could induce the maid 
To wave obedience, or make head against 
The strong religion of her filial fear. 
So, hopeless—purpoeeless, he loitered home, 
If home it could be called—begarrisoned 
With portly bailiffs, and by duns besieged ; 
Keen-eyed solicitors, and purple hosts, 
And sallow usurers—miscreants, that grow fat 
On general ruin—bills mis-spe!t, as long 
As his old father’s boasted pedigree. 
Proud Leonard felt st shame, a burning shame, 
To waste a sigh upon his personal grief 
Amid the helpless downfall. Nought he told, 
His father nought inquired, for all was known 
Without the painful index of sad speech. 
They talked of things long past—of better times, 
And seemed as they were merry. °*T'was the last, 
The saddest night beneath the ancient roof— 
The next beheld them inmate of a gaol— 
Aud gaol-bird was the word that Susan heard, 
Whenever Leonard or his sire was named. 


There is no man can love as woman loves, 
With such a holy, pure, and patient fire, 
Or Susan had gone mad. She prayed, and wept, 
And wept, and prayed—but never looked reproach 
To him, for whose degenerate soul she prayed— 
And prayed she might not scorn him, might not bate 
The author of her being. Though no word— 
No brief adieu—had closed the failing eyes 
Of her departing hope—for every port 
And inlet to her home was closed,and pone 
Dared name her lover ; yet firm faith survive., 
The strong assurance of a vow enrolled 





In heaven. And her own wise innocence 
Forbade suspicion of her Leopard’s truth, 


| And bade her live, though sure a blessed thing 
| Forherit were to die. Whatlife was bers! 
Hard-eyed rebuke, and wrath and ribald scorn, 
Solicitation of a mother’s lears, 

And the perpetual siege of fancies fa.r 

Reflected from old days of happiness, 

With Babel dissonance her heart assailing, 
Made misery many-faced—a hideous dream— 

A monster multiform—a Gcizzy round 

Of aye-revolving aspects—wotul all. 

Scveet Susan evce was a lowly maid, 
Uupractised in the arts of maiden scorn ; 

Yet she could teach ** her sotrow to be proud,” 
Aud walk the earth in virgin majesty, 

As one who owed no homage to its rules, 

No tribute to its faithless flattery— 

She loved her sit. nt, solitary wo, ) 
And t')ongit, poor sou! ! sl nature sympathized 
With hemduhe vorrev’.. .t.vury playtul breeze 
That dalled with the zocvligbt on the leaves, 
Sunz mournful solace to hcr wounded spirit, 

As if it were indeed a mournful sound, 
Mournfully kind. ‘The gladsome nightingale, 
That finds.the day. too shott for half her bliss, 
And warbles on, when all the tuneful grove 

Is silent ap The music of the spheres, 

Sounded to her like wakeful melancholy 
Dwelling on themes of old departed joy. 

The nightingale grew dumb—the cuckoo fled— 
And broad-eyed Summer glared on hill and plain— 
And still no word. Was Leonard dead, or flown 
Before the swallow? Doth he dwell forlorn 

As the last primrose in the shadowy glade, 

That bloomed too late, and must too soon decline ? 
The birds are silent, and the shallow biook 

Is hardly heard beneath the dark, datk weight 
Of over-roofing boughs? And is he gone — 
Gone like the riotous waters of the rill, 

That smoking, gleaming, whitening on their way, 
Displayed an earth-bern Iris to the sun, 

And in their beauty aud their pride exhaled ? 
Ah no! Heé lives in sunless prison pent, 
Watching the death-ved of his prisoned sire : 
Who, on low pallet stretched, in coisome den, 
Scarce wider than a captive lion’s cage, 
Breathes the mephitic and incarcerate fog, 
That morn not freshens nor stil] even cools ; 

His dosing siumbers broke with clank of chains 
And felons’ curses, ard the horrid mirth 

Of reckless misery. Beside him sat 

His once gay consort, squalid now, and lost 

To self-respect, with grey dishevelled locks, 

All loosely wrapt in rags of silk array ; 

Her aspect, channelled with impatient tea::, 
Now sullen mute, now loud in wordy wo, 
Chiding the murmurs of her gasping spouse, 
And the meek patience of her boy. ‘T'was well 
The poor old man heard littie, nothing marked, 
For drowsy death lay heavy at the gates 

Of outward sense, aud the beleaguered brain 
Refused its office. Long he lay, and seemed 

A moving, panting corse, without a mind, 

By some foul necromancer’s horrid charm 

In life detained. No word to living soul 


His understanding prayed not—Leonard prayed— 
But silent as the voiceless interconrse 
Of spirits bodiless—whose every thought 
Is adoration. Not in Heaven unmarked 
The mute petition. Sudden as the gleam 
Of heaverly visitation, a new light. 
A glory settled on the pallid face 
Ot Leonard’: sire. ‘The dull unmeaning eye 
Of datage and diseare, in rapture fixt, 
Glowed with a saintly fire. ‘The imprisoned soul, 
As rushing gladly te its dungeon doors, 
Peered out, and looked abroad— one moment—then 
Ecetatic flew. +1 am going to leave thee, boy— 
1 thought to leave thee in far other plight — 
But that which is, must be. Unseemly *twere 
To see a dying father crave his son’s 
Forgiveness—else might | implore of thee 
To spare thy foolish father's memory— 

he world will deal ungently with my name, 
But, Leonard, never let thy heart consent 
To the blind, coward, malice of the crowd— 
And if the prayer of thy father’s spirit 
Be heard in Paradise, my soul shall pray, 
Even at the foot of the Almighty’s throne, 
For thy best welfare. Good it is that thou 
Hast been afflicted in thy lusty youth, 
=o happier days shall close thine honored age — 
And, dear my child, I am in haste to Heaven ; 
My sin is pardoned, and a mystic robe 
Of woof celestial decks my better part. 
But my poor limbs—far irom the reverend dust 
Of my dead ancestry—without a chant, 
Hatchment, or hearse, or green memcrial sprigs 
Of shivergd box-woucd, and sweet rosemary, 
Must soon be earthed up in a vulgar grave. 
The hireling shepherd ofthis wretched fold 
Will hurry o’er his ill-paid task of prayer— 
And J shall be forgot. But when the smile 
Of fortune shall repay thy honest toil, 
Restore thy father’s relics to the home 
Of thy torefathers* bones. Thy mother—know 
She é3 thy mother, and thy father's wife. 
O God, receive my spirit!” ‘thus he spake— 
Clasped nis sou’s hand—and died without a groan. 
Did Leonard weep? Ob, no: he knew too wel! 
The selfish basenees of a private wo— 
He shed no tear upou the barren grave, 
But cast a long, sad, yearning look to Heaven, 
Ant thought of Susan ard his eainted sire. 
There is a spell in patient filial love, 
Can charm the ceafest and the hardest heart, 
And e’en relax the gripe of hungry law. 
So the bleak mercy of a liberal age, 
Dismissed poor Leonard, and his mother, marked 
With branded and convicted poverty, 
From the ungenial refuge of a gaol 
Into the genial air. 


Tis sweet tosce 
The day-dawn creeping gradual o’er the sky. 
The silent sun at noon is bright and fair, 
‘nd the calm eve is lovely ; but tis sad 
To sink at eve on the dark dewy turf, 
And feel that none in all the countless host 
of glimmering stars beholds one little spot, 
One humble home of thine. The vast void tky, 
In all its trackless leagues of azure light, 
Has not one breath of comfort forthe wretch 
Whom houseless penury enfranchises, 
A brother freeman of the midnight owl, 
A sworn acquaintance of the howling winds 
And flaggy-pinioned ruin. Now Leonard leaves 
The prison-gates ;—bat whither will he go ? 
Must he, the high-born, high-souled youth, implore 
The stinted kindness of cffended kin— 
Crave pardon for the deadly sin of need ; 
And wrench from shame, not love, a pittance less 
Than goes to feedthe hounds? This he must do, 
Or eat the bread of loathsome beggary; 
For though he did not scorn the honest plough, 
He knew not how to guide it. Rustic churls 
Bemocked his threadbare, pale gentility, 
And would not grant him leave to toil for hire. 
Oh, cruel fate !—his spirit stooped to beg 
A shelter for his mother-—’T was refused. 
No matter—There was kindness in the clouds, 
And son and mother lay secure, beneath 
The sylvan roof of charitable boughs. 
The Lady, proudest of the proud, forgot 
Her in-bred pride, and wept consoling tears, 
And praying—poured a blessing on her child. 
There is more mercy in the mercifal God 
' Than e’er inhabited the pregnaat cyes 





He epake, and theugh he sometimes muttered prayers, 


} Of men, who waste uuprofitable tears 
For all imaginable woes, and leave 
The poor uncowferted, to wail their own. 
‘There came a kinsinan from a forvign land, 
O'erfraught with wealth,—whosee British heart, aft 

spoiled, 
Had stood the siege of Oriental suns, 
And the dire sap of all-transmuting gold-~ 
A rich good man—He blamed the lardy winds 
Which would not tet him free hie old kind:cos 
From durance-vile of helpless poverty ; 
But still the son survived —the widowed wife 
Sull drew her wofal breath—and he had power 
To call the orphan toa friendly home— 
To bid the widow wear her comely weeds 
Beside a plenteous and a sailing board. 
Few days transpired, aud Leonard was again 
The heir of thousands—the undoubted led 
Of his paternal acres—all redeemed. 
The ancient pictures reassamed theit place~ 
lo the old smoky hall—the antique arms 
fu rusty state resumed their dush repose. 
The branching trophies, and the furry spoils 
Of many an oft related, endless chase, 
Found their due station ; while the worn-out steeds, 
Repevihaced, roamed the venerable park : 
From vilest drudgery free. The hallowed bones 
Of the late lord, unearthed, were laid in state 
With old ancestral, lordly rottenness ; 
And if the pride of earth be known in Heaven, 
Farth’s noblest pride —theu Leonard's angel sire 
Looked down exultant on his marble tomb, 
And blest his only child. 

And shall no drop 

Of all this blessing comfort Susan's soul ? 
Right sorry now, l ween, her sordid sire 
For his o’er prudent baste, and breach of faith— 
He saw his daughter’s beauty marred with tears ; 
ier soul benumbed with dull continuous wo, 
And astrange wildness in her sad, soft eye, 
That rather told cf visionary gleams, 
And silent commerce with the viewlees world, 
Than ought which man may love. If e’er she spake, 
| Here voice was hollow as the moaning wind, 
An echo of despair, Yet she would sing 
Throughout the long hours of the frosty nizht ; 
It would have wruug your very heart to hear her— 
She sang so iike a ghost. Willthe preud youth, 
Thus, neasuring other natures by his own, 
Her father thought--** Wilk Lec:.ard love her still? 
Will the large-acred heir, whom late J spurned, 
Accept my child—-when all her bloom is fled— 
Her eye no longer bri, ht—and her sweet wits 
By sorrow crazed? I did him grievous wrong, 
And will he sue me for my withered rose, 
And give the glory of his ancient name 
The lusty verdure of bis years, and all 
His hopes on earth, to a poor moonstruck maid, 
The daughter of his father enemy ?”’ 
Base, slanderous fears! For Leonard's love wae strong 
Beyond the might of mutability. 
No rash impatience of the youthful blood, 
No sudden hking of enamoured sense, 
His vow had prompted—and no change of hue, 
Nor loss of lively cheer, the work of wo, 
Could shake his truth. I need not say—how soon 
His suit renewed—nor with what faint excuse 
By Susan’s sire admitted. Oj, blind haste ! 
Of unadvised blies—that came vo late, 
And wrought its tyraunous effect so soon-- 
For sorrow had become the element, 
The pulse, the sustenance of Susan’s soul, 
And sudden joy, smote like the fire of Heaven, 
That while it brightens, slays. A hectic flush, 
Death’s crimson banner, érossed her marble cheek-- 
Anc it was pale again—The strife was past-- 
Shé lies, a virgin corse, in |eonard’s arms. 


He saw her shrouded relics laid to rest 
Io his ancestral sepulchre. That done, 
He waa a wanderer long in foreign lands : 
Rut when the greenness of his agony 
Was sere with age, the hoary man returned ; 
And after some few year: in virtue spent, 
He died. His bones repose: in Susan's grave ; 
And he is with her, iu the land where love, 
Immortal and unstained, is all in all. 


Tus Orv Bacusior. 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Controversy. A man wi is fond of disputiog, will, 
in time, have few friends to dispute with. 

Speech. Truth is clothed in white. Buta lie comes 
forth with all the colors of the rainbow. 

Adversity, a good Teacher. Those bear disappoint- 
ments the best, who have been the most used to them. 

Example. When a misfortuce happens to a friend, 
look forward and endeavor to prevent the same thing 
from happening to yourself. 

Standard of Value. The worth of every thing is 
determined by the demand for it. In the deserts of 
Arabia, a pitcher of cold water is of more value thaw 
a mountain of gold. 

Luck and Labor. A guinea found in the street, 
will not do a poor man so much good as half a guineas 
earned by indusiry. 

Earning the best getting. Give a man work, and 
he will find moncy. 

Be Honest. \f you only endearor to be honest, you 
are struggling with yourself, 

A Definition, ‘Truth is the conformity of expres- 
sion to thought. 

Take Care. Equivocation is a mean expedient to 
avoid the declaration of truth, without verbally teii- 
ing a lie. 

Keep an Account. Our debts and our sins are ai- 
ways greater than we think of. 

There’s no such thing as Ill Jick. \t is true that 
some misfortunes are inevitable ; but, in general, 
they proceed from our own want of judgement and 
foresight. 

Our Enjoyments are conditional. Uf we had it in 
our power to gratify every wish, we @ould soon feel 
the effects of a surfeit. 

Our real Wants are few. The stomach tires of ese- 
ry thieg but bread and water. 

Moderute your Desires. ‘Take away your expensire 
follies, and you will have little occas@n to complain 
o r mes. 

—— Little makes a Mickle, When a shopkeep- 
er has company. he may have twocandies; but whem 
alone, one candle will be sufficient for common pur- 
poses. The saving will nearly find bis wife in shoes. 

4s the Twig is bent, the Tree ineline⸗. If you give 
your children an improper education, their future mis- 
fortunes will lie at your door. 

There are trae and faise Facts. Wistory should be 
read with caution. It oftem presents us with falee 
and delusiv« pictures, and, by the gay coloring of the 
artist, excites our 1dmiration of characters really 
odious. 

Orerwise and olhzrwuc. A man of bright parts has 
generally more indiscretions to answer for than 8 
blockhead. 

Indications of the State-pulse. A jolly farmer te- 
turning home in his own wagon, after delivering « 
load of corn, is a more certain sign of rational pros- 
perity, than a nobieman riding in his chartot to the 
opera or the playhouse. 








A YOUNG POET'S OWS EPITAPH. 

A few weeks befre John Keate cicd of declide, at 
Rome, a gentleman, who was sitting by bis bedside, 
spoke of an iuscriptioa to bie memory. Keats de sised 
that there should be no mention of bis Bame of Coun- 
j try. * Ifthere be any thing,” he said, ** let it be, 
| Here lees the body of one whose name wes weil me 

waler.”” 
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WESTERN LITERATURE. 

The national pride of American citizens must 
he gratified with the rapid diffusion of arte, sci- 
ence and literature, over states and territories, 
which forty years ngo were looked upon as 
impenetrable wildernesses, and were inhabited 
only by ——— savage beasts of prey, 

@; men more sauvage far than they. 

In these once desolate places, cities, villages, and 
seminaries of learning. are almost daily springing 
up, and forving themselves upon the view of the 
dwellers in the older world. The rapid increase 
and extersive circulation of newspapers in some 
ofthe western states would startle a foreigner, 
who can hardly imagine it possible that even the 
Atlantic states are not peopled with demi-sav- 
ages; but if he were informed that in the state 
of Ohio, which has been an independent member 
of our Union but little more than a score of years, 
there are two or three colleges of respectable 
standing, several hundred towns supporting minor 
seminaries of education, and almost every portion 
of territory covered with an intelligent, free, en- 
lightened, and even refined population, we could 
hardly hope to meet with any thing in his coun- 
tanance but a contemptuous sneer. 

There are some, who are not foreigners, thet 
sometimes are surprised in looking over the 
newspapers from the west, to perceive with how 
much talent they are conducted, and with what 
energy and elegance many of their editorial ar- 
ticles and communications are written. There 
are those among our own citizens, who we have 
seen express something like wonder when we 
have shown them newspapers from Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Natchez. But the industry and 
and intelligence of our western literati are not 
displayed in their newspapers alone ; the effu- 
sions of their genius and learning take almost 
every other shape that has been adopted by the 
scholars of older states and countries, and we 
find new Geographies, Gazetteers, Philosophical, 
Political,Ethical and Religious Tracts,Magazines, 
Reviews, and Novels, frequently pushing their 
way over the mountains, to surprize, amuse, and 
instruct the readers on the Atlantic border. There 
is one gentleman residing in the western country 
to whom the reading public are particularly in- 
debted for a considerable share of amuseinent, 
and for much useful information respecting re- 
gions with which we in the eastern states are 
comparatively but little acquainted. We allude 
to Mr. Timothy Flint of Cincinnati, the author of 
an agreeable volume of notes and recollections 
respecting the valley of the Missiesippi—of a no- 
vel, entitled “ Francis Berrian”"—and the editor 
of a Review now published at Cincinnati, and 
which has reached its sixth number. Mr. Flint 
has ready for the press, we are informed, another 
novel, “George Mason, the Young Backwoods- 
man, a story of the Mississippi,” and a work of 
much more importance, “Geography and History 
of the Western States.” From what we have heard 
of this geutleman’s private affairs, we apprehend 
that,although hix several literary labors have pro- 
duced some profit, he is not in the enjoyment of a 
very comfortable independence. It gives us plea- 
sure, however, to learn that the Western Review,of 
which he is the proprietor as well as editor, be- 
gins to circulate extensively and is gaining favor 
beyond the limits of the West. It is conducted, 
in our humble opinion, with a degree of spirit, 
taste, and intelligence, which entitle the editor to 
look with confidence for a generous support. 

The number of the Review, now before us, is 
the fifth. The first article is entitled “ Flowers 
of the Missizsippi Valley.” The introductory 
paragraphs of this article are subjoined, as / a 
specimen of the style; and though there may 
be nothing strikingly original in the thoughts, 
there is certainly much beauty in their embellish- 
ments. 

In fitting up this magnificent universe, in which 
God has placed us, every thing seems to have been 
formed with a double reference to atility and beauty. 
Jn the arrangements of the Creator we can see vo rea- 
son, @ priori, why the predominant colors of vegeta- 
ble nature should not have been crimson, or blue, in- 
stead of green. Every one has felt, indeed, that this 
last is the most pleasing color to the eye. But every 
one has not looked beyond this fact to the actual wis- 
dom, contrivance, and benevolence of providence, in 
clothing nature with this cheerful and delightful 
color. Colors, in which light abounds, cause a pain- 
ful contraction of the pupil of the eye, to exclude the 
redundant glare. Colors, in which shade is in excess, 
cause an expansicn, equally painful, that a sufficiert 
namber of rays may be received, to give the picture 
in clear relief. Green is that color of nature, in which 

light and sha@e are veutralized in balancing propor- 
tions. For irstance, an exact mixture ia equal pro- 
portions of white and black constitutes the delightful 
hue of green, on which the eye reposes with untiring 
satisfaction, and in viewing which, its nerves are 
neither straised with excess, or lack of rays ; and for 
this reason, undoubtedly, it is that vegetable nature 
is clothed with green in preference to any other hue. 


Every time, then, in which we ‘contemplate nature, 
when robed in the verdure of spring, we ought to 


pulp, where they attain their ultimate maturity. But 


pared, they emit a perfume, so rich and exquisile, as | 


to set at nought all the efforts of art and luxury to imi- 
tate it; and thus, by gratifying one sense, create de- 
lightful associations for increasing the enjoyment of 
the other. 

In completing the processes of vegetable nature we 
discover that Providence has designed a gratification 
for every sense. The seeds of apples, oranges, figs, 
grapes, pomegranates, and all the delicious fruits, 
might have been matured, for ought that appears, iu 
the sterile capsules of the cotton plant, or thistle, is 
well as in the centre of that nutritive and grateful 


beauty, utility, and the means of comfortable and 
happy existence seem to be bound together in this 
our creation by an indissoluble chain. 

The study of natural history, in this point of view, 
becomes to a rightly constituted mind not only a 
source of pleasure and instruction, but it originates 
admiring and adoring conceptions of the Author of 
nature and originates religious feeling. New proofs 
of wisdom and design develope at every step. God 
is found to be the same being in the hues and fragrance 
of a flower, az in the rich coloring of the clouds, the 
splendors of the frmament, and the ineffable grandeur 
of the starry heavens. We trace precisely the same 
wisdom, design, and arrangement of means to an end 
in the minute, as in the vast of his works ; and find, 
it is the impress of the same hand 

“That gives its gilding to an inseet’s winz, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.” 

How often, while wandering in the deep flowering 
forests of the Mississippi valley, in Spring, have these 
sentiments forced themselves upon us. We have 
looked up at the prodigious alcove of verdure above, 
and the splendid variety of flowers around us. The 
wild bees, in their courses throvgh the air, seemed, 
like the interminable wires of an immense Eolian 





harp, as they sped to their repast of nectar. All the 
irrational tribes appeared by their various expressions 
of excited movement and joy, to enter as deeply into 
the beauty and grandeur of what was before them. as 
we did. A!though there was but one visible rational 
worshipper, we could not but consider this scene of 
solitary grandeur and beauty, as atemple. We im- 
agined unscen, and higher intelligences enjoying the 
spectacle with us, and united in the Fame delightful 
sentiments of admiration and worship. 


The writer proceeds to describe some of the 
flowering trees, shrubs, and plants,which, in their 
proper season cover the forests, prairies, and 
shallow lakes of the west, to Liessom like the 
rose, and in doing this, he studiously avoids the 
technical delineations of botany—a method which 
we wish were more extensively practised by those 
who write for unscientific readers. Descriptions 
of the Maguolia Grandiflora, the Catalpa, Bois 
d’are, China Tree, Dogwood, and Pawpaw, fill 
up the remainder of the first article, which is to be 
continued. Of these we have room only for one. 


The Pawpaw. ‘This, in our view, is the prince of 
wild fruit-bearing shrubs. The leaves are long, of a 
rich appearance, and green, considerably resembling 
the smaller leaves of tobacco. The stem is straight, 
white, and of unrivalled beauty. In fact, we have 
seen no cultivated shrul:, so ornamental and graceful, 
asthe pawpaw. The fruit closely resembles a cu- 
cumber, having, however, a more smooth and regular 
appearance. When ripe, it is of a rich yellow. There 
are generally from two to five inacluster. A pawpaw 
shrub, hanging full of fruits, of a size and weight 20 
disproportioned to the stem, and from under long and 
tich looking leaves of the same yellow with the ripen- 
ed fruit, and of an African luxuriance of growth, is to 
us one of the richest spectacles, that we have ever 
contemplated, in the array of the woods. The fruit 
contains from two to six seeds, like those of the tama- 
rind, except that they are double the size. The pulp 
of the fruit resembles egg custard, in consistence and 
appeerance. It has the same creamy feeling in the 
mouth, and unites the taste of eggs, cream, sugar, 
and spice. It is a natural custard, too luscious for 
the relish of most people. The fruit is nutricious, and 
a great resource to the szvages) So many whimsical 
and unexpected tastes are compounded in it, that, it 
is said, a person of the most hypochondriac tempera- 
ment, relaxes to a smile, when he tastes pawpaw for 
the first time. 


The next is an article on National Independ- 
ence, “extracted from the Gazette of Oregon, 
July 5, 1900”—a title which indicates the nature 
of the piece. To this species of anticipation, al- 
beit we have heretofore indulged our editorial pen 
in composing them, we have no great liking, and 
we pass over this, to notice “ Sketches of Indian 
Manners,” concluded from a previcus uumber. 
The following description of an aborigina? dandy 
will be acceptable. 


A young Indian warrior is notoriously the most 
thorough going beau inthe world. Bond-street and 
Broadway furnish no subjects, that will undergo as 
much crimping and confinement, to appear in full 
dress. We are confitent, that we dave observed such 
a character constantly occupied with his paints, and 
his pocket glass three full hours, laying on his.colora, 
and arranging his tresses, and contemplating, from 
time totime, with visible satisfaction the progress of 
his growing attractions. When he has finished, the 
proud triumph of irresistible charms is in his eye. The 
chiefs and warriors, in full dress, have one, two, or 
three broad clasps ef silver about their arms, gener- 
ally jewels in their ears, and often in their noses : and 
nothing is more common, than to see a thin, circular 
piece of silver, of the size of a dollar, depending from 
their nose, a little below their upper lip. Nothing 
shows more clearly the influence of fashion. This 
ornament, so painfully inconvenient, as it evidently 
is to them, and so horribly ugly and disfiguring, seems 
to be the utmost finish of Indian taste. Painted por- 
cupine qaills are twisted in their hair. Tails of ani- 
mals hang from their hair behind, or from the point 
where they were originally appended tc the animal. 
A necklace of bear’s or alligator’s teeth, or claws of 
the bald eagle hangs loosely down, and an interior 
and sinaller circle of large red beads, or, in default of 
them, a rosary of red hawtherns surrounds the neck. 
From the knees to the feet, the legs are ornamented 
with great numbers of little, perforated, cylindrical 
pieces of silver, or brass, that emit a simultaneous 
tinkle, as the person walks. If to all this, he add an 
American hat, and a soidier’s coat of blue, faced with 
red over the customary calico shirt of the gaudiest 





look through the physical beauty of the spectacle, to 
the manifest and merciful regard of the All Gceod to 
our comfort aud enjoyment, in the most delightful and 
perfect of all our senses, that of vision. 

In the same manner it might have pleased the au- 
thor of nature to have presented us the seeds and 
fruits of the various trees, shrubs, and plants on the 
naked stem, or from a cup of foliage, instead of flowers. 
But, apparently, to relieve the monotony of beauty in 
the universal verdure, Providence has seen fit to cra- 
dle the infant seed and fruit in an ambrosial nest of 
flowers, where in 3 mysterious process of generation, 
found to be more analogous to the beginnings of ani- 
mal existence, in the same proportion, as it is more in- 
timately explored, the young seeds and fruits repose 
in pavilion: more gorgeous, than those of monarchs, 
and breathing airs more aromatic,than those of ** Ara- 
by the blest.” Hence, too, as one of the benevolent 
intentions in the formation of flowers seems to be, to 
relieve the monotony of verdure to the eye, the forms, 
the hues, the meltings of ore shade into another in 
flowers have that magnificent and infinite variety, 
which we discover in that kmgdom. At the same 
time, that the eye might be more delighted in contem- 
plating she splendor of blossoms, arrayed in a beauty, 


colors, that can be found, he lifts his feet high, and 
steps firmly on the ground, to give his tinklers an uni- 
form and full sound, and apparently considers his per- 
son, with as much complacency, as the human bosom 
can be supposed to feel. This is a very curtailed view 
ofan Indian bean. But every reader, competent to 
judge, will admit its fidelity, as far as it goes, to the 
description of a young Indian warrior over the whole 
Mississippi valley, when prepared to take part in a 
pudlic dance. 


The next article, “ Religious Charaeter of the 
Western People,” commences as follows. 


must ultimately contain so many millions of people, 
on the broadest scale on which it has ever been made, 
whether religion, as a national distinction of charac- 
ter, can be maintained without any legislative aid, or 
even recognition by the government. If there be any 
reference to religion, in any of the constitutions and 
enactments, in the western country, beyond the sim- 
ple, occasional granting of a distinct incorporation, it 


An experiment is making in this vast ccountry,which | 





any office of profit a trust, in the gift of the people. 
In none of the enactments are there any provisions for 
the cupport of any frm of worship whatever. Bat if 
it be inferred from this, that religion occupies little or 
no place in the thoughts of the people, that there are 
no forms of worship. and few ministers of the gospel, 
no inference can te wider from the fact. It is the 
settled political maxim of the west, that religion is a 
concern entirely between the conscience and God, 
and ought to be lef: solely to His guardianship and 
care. The people ere generally averse to binding 
themselves by any previous legal obligation to a pas- 
tor for services stipulated to be performed. It is the 
gencral impression, that he ought to derive his support 
from voluntary contibutions, after services perfcrm- 
ed, and uninfluencel by any antecedent contract or 
understanding. There are many towns and villages, 
where other modes prevail; but such is the general 
standing feeling of the west. 


We have already exceeded the limits we in- 
tended to set for ow extracts when we commenc- 
ed this notice, andcan only add the titles of the 
remaining articles The Indian Maid’s Death 
Song ; The Beech Woads; Reviewa of the His- 
tory of Kentucky, Hope Leslie, Doddridge’s Ad- 
dress on Female Education, Fulton’s Masonic 
Oration, and Short’ Agricultural Address. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 

The Private Menoirs of Madame du Hausset, 
Lady’s Maid to Madame de Pompadour. The au- 
thor assumes a title of high honor, maid to a 
madame. We thought for a time that Barnes’s 
“ waiter in a nigger oyster cellar” was the hum- 
blest of all places, yet we find that there are oth- 
ers as low. However, the book (whether written 
by Madame du Hauaset or not) is good, and we 
believe that the anecdotes are genuine. It raises 
the curtain, and shews a king behind the scenes. 
We extract an anecdote of Dr. Quesnay, a man 
of much shrewdness. Madame saya, 


I spoke with contempt of some one who was 
very fund of money. At this the Dactor laugh- 
ed, and said, “ I had a curious dream, last night; 
1 was in the country of the ancient Germans : I 
hada large house, stacks of corn, herds of cattle, 
a great number of horses, and huge barrels of 
ale ; but I suffered dreadfully from rheumatism, 
and knew not how to manage to go to a fountain, 
at 50 leagues distance,the waters of which would 
cure me. I was to go among a strange people. 
An enchanter appeared befure me, and said to me, 
‘I pity your distress: here, I wii! give you a little 
packet of the powder of prelinpinpin ; whoever 
receives a littl2 of this from you, will lodge you, 
feed you, and pay you all sorts of civilities.’ I 
took the powder, and thanked him.” “ Ah!” 
said I, “how I should like to have some powder 
of prelinpinpin! 1 wish I had a chest full.” 
“ Well,” suid the Doctor, “ that powder is money, 
for which you have so great a cortempt. Tell 
me whe of al!the men who come hither, receives 
the greatest aitentions?” “I do not know,” said 
J. “ Why,” said he, “it is M. de Monmartel, 
who comes four or five times a-year.” “ Why 
does he enjoy so much consideration ?” “ Be- 
cause hia coffers are full of the powder of prelin- 
pinpin. Every thing in existence,” said he, tak- 
ing a handfal of louis from his pocket, “ is con- 
tained in these little pieces of metal, which will 
convey you commodiously from one end of the 
world to the other. All men obey those who pos- 
sess this powder, and eagerly tender them their 
services. To despise money, is to despise happi- 
ness, liberty, in short, enjoyments of every kind. 
Long live the omnipotent powder of prelinpin- 
pin!” At these last words. we heard a burst of 
laughtcr from the adjoining room, which was 
only separated by a door from the one we were 
in. The door opened, and in came the King, 
Madame de Pompadour, and M. de Gontaut. 
“ Long live the powder of prelinpinpin !” said 
the King. “Doctor, can you get me any of it?” 

We can say more than the learned Doctor in 
praise of this same powder, probably, because we 
have had the greatef want. He that has it, in 
sufficient quantities, (for it is not a pinch that is 
effectual) has a lever to move the world. Jt is 
the Cap of Fortunatus, and better ; the possessor 
has wit, courage, and honor ; life is, or may be, 
to him a paradise. He cannot feel disappoint- 
ment, and for hope, what cares he who has all 
things in possession. Friendship is his, (while 
the powder remains) and he will not sigh in vain 
to beauty. It holds at bay the whole catelogue of 
ills that Hamlet deemed a justification for self 
murder, to wit: 


The oppressor’s wrong—the proud man’s contumel 
The pangs of despised love, the low's delay.” 





Is it generally admitted that the republication, 


the republication is unattended by note or com- 
ment, gives to such an opinion “an importance 
which it would not otherwise possese ?” We ask 
for information ; and we are led to the inquiry 
by observing that the editor of the Worcester 
Yeoman notices, and comments very severely on, 
an article from the Western Tiller, which he 
intimates he should not have noticed but for its 
republication in the Galaxy. This, we confess, 
is soothing to our vanity, and tends much to re- 
store the equanimity of our temper, which might 
have been disturbed by the attempts of some of 
our cotemporaries to convince ourself and the 
world that the Calaxy could impart nocharacter, 
currency, or consequence, to any thing. We are 
not, even now, satisfied that a paragraph taken 
from the editorial column of a paper published 
by a gentleman who has figured in our national 
house of representatives from the state of Ohio, 
would derive any importance from its being 
placed among the selections whick make up the 
* balaam” column of this paper. Neither are we 
disposed to admit the doctrine maintained by 
| some, that the, republication of an article neces- 
| sarily implies approbation of its sentiments. 
Perhaps the editor of the Yeoman does not mean 
to be understood as applying his angry com- 
ments, inthis case, to any other than the original 
promulgator of the “brutal paragraph,” as he 
callsit, though ® conclusion to the contrary is 
certainly to be inferred from the fact that it 
would not have been worth sotice till we repub- 
lished it. We have no interest iv the paragraph 





manifests itself in a guarded jealousy of the interfer- 
ence of any religious feeling, or influence with the 
tenor of legisla‘ion. 





to which all the glory of Solomon might not be com- 


ministers of the goepe) are expressly interdicted from 


In most of the constitutions, ' 


—by republishing it, with due credit to its author, 
, we did not adopt it—nor do we perceive that we 


by one editor, of the opinions of another, when | 
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remarking upon certain other publications the 
editor of the Western Tiller very freely censures 
what he supposes—and, it isto be presumed, 
honestly supposes—their tendency “ fatal to the 
great principles of human liberty ;” and in doing 
so, we do not see that.his remarks are, in any 
greater degre, obnoxious to the charge of brutal- 
ity than those of the Worcester commentator. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





[It was our inten.ion to relieve the patience of our readers from any 
further trial upou the subject treated of in the annexed cummmuni- 
cation. A wi!lingness to gratify a valued friend, and to allow those 
who are unjustly attacked to be heard in their own defence, is the 
only reason for departing from our original resolution.) 
TREMONT PRIZE POEM. 

Mr. Editor,—\ have seen, * more in sorrow than 
in anger,” the abusive and indecorous charges that, 
in a few papers of thiscity and vicinity, have been 
brought against the Committee who selected the 
Prize Address for the opening of the Tremont Theatre 
It must be a cause of sorrow to every one, who wishes 
well for the institutions of his country, to see the 
liberty of the press degenerating into such gross and 
unbridled licentiousness. It must be a cause of sor- 
row to every friend of good order and good morals, to 
learn the unwelcome truth, that purity of character 
and integrity of purpose, can vo longer be a protec- 
tion against the envenomed assaults of malevolence 
and disappointed ambition. These gentlemes have 
been attacked in a manner quite unprecedented. And 
because, conscious of their own rectitude, and relying 
with full confidence on the correct moral sense of the 
community, they have been content ‘* to oppose 
character tocalumny,” their silence has been con- 
strued into a confession of guilt. A novel species of 
testimony seems to be admitted, wholly at variance 
with that established principle of common law and 
common humanity, which supposes the accused to be 
innocent until’his guilt ie established. According to 
this new and improved method of discovering truth, any 
profligate calumniator has but to denounce the most 
uprizht man in the community; and if his eelf-re- 
spect will not permit him to repel the calumny, he is, 
ipso facto, consigned to remediless infamy! Who, | 
would ask, can be safe, where such a principle pre- 
vaiis, and is shamelessly avowed ? 

In the remarks which I shall make on the eubject 
of the Prize Poem, I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I speak from a knowledge of the. facts, and not 
from splenetic suspicions and vague surmises; and 
that I hold myself personally responsible for the truth 
of what I state. 1 wish it also to be distinctly under. 
stood, that | do not write for the information of those 
% honorable men,” who have sv gratuitously and con- 
fidently brousht the charge of intrigue and manage. 
ment, and corruption against the committee. With- 
out inquiring for facts, from those who alone could be 
supposed to know them, as honest and high-minded 
men would, they have seen fit deeply to involve 
themselves in a isgracctul affair; and they must 
extricate themselves with such honor as they may. 
But'l write for the public which they have abused. I 
write for the information of those, who do not know 
the committee, and especially the chairman of the 
committee, who has been the principal object of their 
abuse. Where Mr. Sprague ts known, it would be 
but a poor compliment to say one word in his de- 
fence ; for who is the man, that ever knew him to be 
guilty of a dishonest, mean, or even of a questionable 
action Had some malignant spirit, jealous of intel- 
lectual powers, which he could not appreciate, and 
envious of a fair fame, which he could never hope to 
secure, searched the city through, to blast the maa, 
who, to these splendid gifts, adds the most unblemish- 
ed purity and unbending iuvtegrity of character, I 
know of no one upon whom he would be more likely 
to fasten his venomous fangs, than Charlies Sprague. 
And this mau, fyrsooth, torgetting at once buts honor 
and honesty, and disregarcing the principles and 
character which have marked his whole life, is made 
the instrument o! a petty and contemptible piece of 
management, for which the most sordid wretch, that 
pollutes the earth h+ creeps upon, would be despised 


‘ and hunted from the abodes evenof guilt and shame ! 


And all this, without anv assignable motive, except a 
fancied one, of such a paltry nature, that, to have 
sugges‘ed it, oreven to name it, should crimson the 
veriest niggard’s cheek with shame. | put the ques 

tion to every fair minded man,—Should not Mr. 
Sprague’s character, shonld not the characters which 
the other gentlemen of the committce have sustained, 
have protected him and them from such a gross im- 
putation, unless it were forced upon them by the most 
stubborn and unquestionable facts ? What thin shall 
be said of thos¢,who have forged the accusation, with. 
out even a well founded suspicion for it to rest upon ? 
And I do most solemnly aver that, if evera prize was 
awarded with strict impartiality, and a single view 
to the relative merits of the addressees offered, it wae 
the prize in question. But! will »xamine, in detaii, 
the charges brought against the committee, so far as I 
have seen, or recollect them. 

Soon after Mr. Sprague had been requesied by the 
manager of the Tremont Theatre, toname a commit- 
tee for awarding the prize, he called on me. and asked 
if there was any reascn why | should not serve on the 
committee? As I had neither written myself, nor 
knew any one who had written, for the prize, I told 
him I should be happy to be associated with him in 
the business. He then informed me that he had in- 
vited you, Mr. Buckingham, to serve on the com- 
mittee, and that you had declined. I would here re- 
mark, on the strength of the free intercourse | have 
had with Mr. Sprague, that J do not believe he ever 
had a suspicion, even for a moment, that either your- 
self, or either of your sons, could possess any personal 
interest, in the award of the committee, any more 
than I had myself; and J assure you, I have believed 
from the first, that you and yours, jointly and sev- 
erally, had as much to do with the composition of 
President Adams’s Inaugural speech, as with that of 
the Tremont Prize Address. Mr. Sprague then nam- 
ed two other gentlemea whom he intended to request 
to serve on the committee ; and a third was invited at 
my suggestion, whom | had never had the pleasure of 
seeing, and whom | knew only by his reputation. as a 
scholar and a gentleman. 

The committee are accusefl of having awarded the 
prize toa poem which did not deserve it, to the ne- 
glect of others which were more meritorious. This 
charge may be true, or it may not. They patiently 
read the various communications submitted to them, 
—and a trying exercise of patience it was,—and wish- 
ed todo exact and equal justice. They may have 
erred in taste and judgement. But this is a question 
which may easily be settled. If there be a better poem 
among the rejected addresses, why not “ print it aud 
shame the fools”? It would seem to be preper that 
they who condemn the committee for management 
and partiality, should first show that there is a better 
poem than the one perferred. It isno part of my ob- 
ject to praise the Prize Address: it is before the pub- 
lic, and the public is abundantly competent to form a 
proper estimate of its character. If, however, the 
writer has no other merit. he has, at least, that of 
originality ; his poem is not made up of shreds and 
patches, filched from former addreeses,—a species of 
manufacture, in which some of his predecessors have 
been equally adroit and successful. But grant, if you 
please, that the poem is, what it has been called, 
* miserable school-boy doggerel,” are the committee 
to be blamed for that, so long as they honestly 
thought it the best? Were they appuinted to wrife 
an address? Was it their fault, that the most gifted 
poets of our country did not farnish, for the occasion, 
the moet gifted of their productions ? 

Again, the committee are accused of having award- 
ed the prize toa poem, which, whatever might have 
been its merits, was not entitled to receive it on ac- 
count of itslength. This, 1 humbly conceive, was a 





‘are obliged either to defend or discard it. In 


question for the manager todecide. Ashe fixed the 
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limitation, it was for him to decide whether any 
poem, which exceeded the number of lines spe 
should enter into the competition for the prize, The 
committee had a fair right to suppose, all the 

were subject to their decision, whi-h he Put into thei 
hands ; and they were furnished with his written ia. 
structions to that effect. Besides, there were recent 
precedents for theit government in this particular, 
Mr. Sprague’s Ode for the Shakspeare Jubilee, as al. 
so the poem which received the second prize on that 
occasion, and Mr. Bailey's Ode for Washingtoa’s 
birth-day, each contained about twice as many linesas 
had been prescribed ; and yet the prizes were award. 
ed to them by the respective committees. 

But the committee have been accused of a *: 93 
disposition,” in abridging the prize address. These 
** learned Thebans” would have appeared to better 
advantage, had they ascertained the fact, that the 
abridgement was made by the author himeelf!! It 
seems he had anticipated that the length of his poem 
might possibly lose him the prize ; and, to obviate that 
difficulty, he marked certain paragraphs in brackets, 
to be omitted if necessary to bring it within the limits 
prescribed. 

It has been confidently asserted, and “ on authority 
which cannot be questioned,” that the successfel 
poem was not the original choice of the committee; 
but that they were induced to adopt it by a course of 
management. The committee held but one meet. 
fing. The poems had been previously sent to each 
member, who examined them at his leisure, ia his 
own study. One of the gentlemen received them, just 
as he was leaving the city,—examined them some 
or sixty miles from Boston, and sent them back with 
his written opinion. After the examination was fin- 
ished, the committee met and preduced their memo- 
randa, and every individual had noted the piece tg 
which the prize was awarded, as the best! And Upoa 
opening the letter from the gentleman in the a 
it appeared that he had also made the same selec. 
tion. The committee were not only unanimous in the 
opinion, that the piece selected was the best,—or, if 
the phraseology be better liked, ‘ the least bad."— 
but they also declined to recommend any other for 
even a second prize, although they were requested to 
do so hy the manager. I understand a seeond 
has been awarded ; but, if so, it must have been by 
another committee. 

Some one,—perhaps some pitiful dabbler in second. 
hand rhymes, disappointed in a cherished ambition of 
being hailed as the laureate of Boston,—happened to 
learn that Mr. Sprague had made a visit to Hartford. 
Forthwith his sagacious and most critical nose 
* smelt a rat,"—a pestilent rat ! * Dead, fora d 
dead !” cried he; and “Vr. Sprague is publicly 
vertinaciously accused of having taxen from you, the 
prize poem, which you had never seen, and de 
it in the Hartford post office,three weeks after tt was in 
the hands of the commi'ice in Boston ! 

Mr. Sprague is also accused of having made great 
exertions, to influence the minds of the committee 
in favor of this particular piece. From the manner 
which the selection was made, as detailed above, 
charge is most evidently groundless and absurd. Se 
far, indeed, is it from being founded in truth, that Mr, 
Spragne was iv favor of rejecting all the addresses; 
but it was finally determined that the committee were 
not authorised to take that coursc, by the terms of 
the manager’s advertisement, and by the circum- 
stances of the case. And in writing the award, he 
merely spoke of the piece as “the least exceptica- 
able,” and not as deserving the prize ; but after 
wards altered the phraseology, at the suggestion of the 
other members of the committee. 

I have thus noticed in detail, all the charges 
brought against the committee, which have come te 
my knowledge. Ihave done so, at length, because 
falsehood, if long persisted in and often repeated, as- 
sumes, at last, much of the authority of truth. If the 
committee were indeed so lost to a proper sense of 
honor and honesty, and common decency, as to be 
guilty ofthe management and corrupticn ascribed to: 
them, it would be a foul stain, not only upon their 
own characters individually, but also upon the litetagr 
reputation of the city. This stain, which afew & 
appointed and reckless scribblers, dignifying ther 
selves with the name of the public, have communict- 
ed, ought to be wiped off. { have endeavored to td 
the truth, and the whole truth, openly and distinctly. 
They need not pry into my sentences, in their aseal 
manner, for evasions and concealment, and doable 
meanings. | am not dealing in ambiguities and mye 
teries; for the committee have no secrets to be kept. 
As to the real author of the piece, neither they nor the 
public have any right to know his name, if be chooss 
toconceal it. The prize was.not offered for the best 
name, but for the best poem ; and to the best poem, 
and not to any name. wae it awarded. 

The committee have been triumphantly * dared” te 
deny the charges urged against them—“ dared "—— 
They would have been bold, indeed, had they 
‘* dared” to be guilty of the pitiful conduct ascribed 
to them. I should not have hardihood enough for that; 
but I do dare to say, in the face of the community,that 
all the charges of management. and all the insinua- 
tions of unfairness, which have been brought agaiast 
the committee as a whole, or any individual member 
of it, are totally groundless, and utterly and uncer 
ditionally false. 

I suppose I shall hear many whining complaists 
about the style of this communication. But be it knows, 
once for all, that it has been the least of my concer, 
to write in a manner either to please or to die 
the genilemen. Aiming to call things by their right 
names, and to state ‘acts in such a way that they ca® 
not be misunderstood, J have not sought, on the os 
hand, for severe epithets, nor have | studied, on tht 
other, a courteous diction. And it is with an ill grace 
that thepcan complain of a lack of courtesy, whes 
is remembered how wantonly they have attacked,asé 
how grossly they have iasulted the committee. 

I am not ambitious, Mr. Editor, of the notoriety, 
which a newspaper centrqversy would give ; and, if! 
were, I am not the authorised organ of the committee. 
I shall not, therefore, sign my name to this commust 
cation , but you have it, and are at full liberty ie 
divulge it, whenever and to whomever you please. 


PAINTINGS AT THE CAPITOL. ‘ 

Mr. Editor,—! know you will not refuse t© 
publish a few observations on the Paintings 804 
Sculptute, with which our Capitol i ‘scorned 
especially as you have of late devoted se 8 
portion of your peper to the remarks of travel 
in Europe on the fine arts. Indeed, U wish yos 
could always present your readers with somethiog 
on this elegant subject, so as to foster a lore 
the productions of genius, and to imprere 
taste of the people. As to the Capitol its, y* 
must excuse me from drawing even its outlines, 
—every foot of it has already been measored | 
Madam Royall’s pen, and wo to the vow 
wight who is caught crossing her path! his om 
would be clapped on the Black Book in a witt : 
himself challenged, perhaps, to mortal 
and—and—I don’t know what other } 
ments would be inflicted upon him, but the? 
have mentioned are terrible enough to deter 9° 
from provoking the vengearce of her 
by treading ubos her trail. Neither can} 
to describe the room, or the rotundo, as ic is cal 
ed, in which these paintings and sculptares, f° 
contained—which is the more to be ” 
I could talk very sublime about that—bet the 
subject, too, has the royal seal set upon it. “Tee 
great centre dome,” says the author of d 
Manners, &c. in the United States, “ in_shape % 
sembles an inverted wash-bowl.” Now 4 
not one of your diminutive,every-dey wash- bis 
which Don Quixotte might have clapped of 
sconce for a helmet, as easily as he did the bes 
ber’s basin. No, no; bit a wash-bow! of vn 
greater dimensions; a wash-bow! magnibed, 
says this author, “to the size of ninety 
in diameter” ; 2 wash-bowl, in short, which y* 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


iene 








big enough for the real sen-serpent 
te coil —* > in, and for all the members of 
Congress to stand within the ring. —* 
Domine Sampson, of surprising memory, woulk 
have exclaimed, “ pro-dig-i-ous. ; 

You see, therefore, by what reasons—being o 
less than the appalling argumenta ad hontinem— 
am restrained from giving any account of the 
Capitol, orthe rotundo. But as. for the seme 
tions of the brush and chisel, which — e 
rotundo, no particular mention Is made of —_ 
by the traveller whom lam so fearful of jostling, 
and of thems may speak with impunity. On 
entering, the eye is immediately attracted by 


four large paintings, which occupy one half of 


lis, the other half being not yet filled. The 
ee all historical, intended to illustrate 
some of the important events connected with the 
Revolution. 1 am aware they have been sub- 
jected to severe criticisms by more competent 
judges, but being ignorant of these, I must rely 
on my own taste and judgement in the examina 
tion of their merits. Whether my opinions will 
prove correet when tried hy the standard of taste 
among connoisseurs, J shall take little trouble to 
inquire ; at any event, I shall not regard them the 
lees for being the effect of :ny first impressions 


on beholding those paintings, to the subjects of 


which no American can be indifferent, whatever 
may he his opinion of their execution. 

The Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
ranks foremost in point of merit as a painting, as 
it does in importance as an event. On this the 
artist scems to have bestowed, if not exhausted, 
The countenance of every 
man is expressive—expressive of the high pur- 
pose fur which they were assembled, of the firm 
determination with which they were prepared to 
act, and thedcep sense of the consequences and 
responsibility, their conduct involved. Not a 
solitary smile breaks the solemn shade that per- 
vades their looks, no other feeling is there visible, 
but the intense one which fills their minds. Add 
to thia, that the faces are all considered excellent 
portraits, that the picture is an exact representa- 
tion of the scene, and is finished with consider- 
able fidelity of coloring, and it is impossible to 
withhold our admiration of the skill of the paint- 
er, who has thus brought this great scene before 
our eyes, and has produced a work on which suc- 
ceeding generations will gaze with jncreased ad- 
miration. True, there is not all that accurate 


and minute knowledge of the human form and 
face, which is displayed in the works of the great 


inasters, and hy some is considered so essential 


to the character of a good painter, but there is 


enough to show that it is not the production of an 


ordinary hand, enough to preserve it from the 
imputation of a failure, when failure would have 


been so evident and complete. 


Considerable animation is displayed in the 


Surrender of B 


plexion, that well becomes a soldier. 


rigidity of muscle. 
into an unnatural restraint. 


der of one to the other. 
[hardly know what to say of the 
of Washington 


2 


urgoyne ; the figures are natural, 
and wellexecuted. That of Morgan is particu- 
larly good, and exhibits the fatigue which a man 
may be supposed to feel after a hard-fought bat- 
tle ; and on the features of Arnold, the traitor, 
though nothing of bis future character can be 
read there, is a fine sun-burnt and flushed com- 
But in the 
Surrender of Cornwallis, ‘there is nothing that 
tells of the labor and fatigue of men just ceased 
from fighting ; of the unrestrained satisfaction 
of those who have won the day, and the irre- 
pressible disappointment of the vanquished. 
The figures present an air of stiffness end formal- 
ity, every face is screwed up into a most painful 
Even the horses are curbed 
Horse and ‘rider, 
soldier and general, conqueror and vanquiehed, 
lave all such a precise and uniform expression— 
if expression it may be called,—that were it not 
for their martial array, and military equipments, 
I should have sooner taken it for the picture of a 
quaker meeting, than of two armies drawn up af- 
ter battle, to witness the ceremony of the surren- 


























. The formality of the scene it- 


celebrated for personal prowese, was of such a 
youthful and effeminate appearance, as he is here 
represented. This, it is true, nay serve to impart 
to his character an air of interest, and to awaken 
those emotions of joy which naturally arise on 
beholding youthful valor struggling successfully 
with the strength of maturer years. But if the 
artist has designedly misrepresented the person 
of Boon, and by cuntrasting it with that of the 
Indian, endeavored to give a better effect to his 
work, the attempt, even though it hae succeeded, 
deserves to megt only with indignation and con- 
tempt. Truth ought not to be violated, or even 
trifled with, in works of painting or sculpture in- 
tended to commemorate the images of great men, 
any more than poetical licences should be taken 
in writing a history. 

The well-known Adventure of Captain Smith 
and the Indian Princess Pocahontas, forms the 
subject of the next piece. The Englishman has 
fallen overpowered to the ground, and lies on his 
back at the feet of his savage conquerors, who, 
with their ponderous clubs upraised, stand ready 
to strike the fatal blow. But from this they are 
restrained by the authority of Powhatan, their 
king. His suvage nature is overcome by the en- 
treaties of his daughter, to save the lifeof his 
prisoner. She has thrown herself on her knees 
at the head of the white captive, and bends over 
his hody to shield it with her own person. There 
isa touching gracefulness in her atuitude, that 
heightens the |. -roiem of the action and impresses 
the beholder with sentiments of her beauty, 
hardly surpassed by those of her ————— 
As she bends in this posture of mercy, her hand 


just raised between an attitude of prayer and de- 


fence, her long hair flowing in disorder over her 
shoulders, her lip, on which the sweetest persua- 
sion seems to sit, addressing with effect hearts 
that never before relented at the voice of suppli- 
cation, her cye, speaking the stronger and not 
less intelligible language of entreaty, her appear- 
ance thrills the whole soul of him who gazes 
upon her, and leaves there a deeper impression 
than words can convey,.of the divine spirit and 
the mighty influence of woman, wherever she 
exists. This piece, both in point of design and 
execution, must be acknowledged to possess 
higher merit than all the rest. The subject, it is 
true, is one of superior interest, and would not 
fail to excite admiration, if executed even with a 
tolerable degree of skill. But it must also be al- 
lowed that from the very nature, it was the most 
difficult, and that higher praise is, therefore, due 
the artist for having done justice to it. 

The two other pieces consist, one of William 
Penn making his celebrated treaty with the original 
possessors of the soil, who are here represented by 
two Indians, ag crafty and cautious-looking as 
some of the politicians of the presentday. This 
piece may be interesting, perhaps in the eyes of 
a Pennsylvanian, but for my part I could discover 
very little to like in it. Real quakers are formal 
enough, but stone one# are the most stiff-lonking 
things in the world. The other piece has for its 
subject The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
which contairs a most arrant violation of truth. 
One of the natives is represented in the act of 
kneeling on the rock at which the boat is just ar- 
rived, and offering an ear of Indian corn to the 
new comers, whether in token of friendship, of 
submission, or what, I confess I am at a loss to 
conjecture. But vo matter about that, the Indian, 
and the Indian corn, have no right there, for his- 
tory informs us the natives fled upon the approach 
ofthe strangers, and by what licence does the 
artist make one of them stop, and perform this 
unmeaning ceremony ? yr I will tell you ; it 
wae for the eake of effect! effect, for which truth 
must be sacrificed, probability violated, and our 
firmest belief destroyed. Truly, if such false im- 
pressions are suffered to be conveyed by works 
designed to commemorate important events, the 
principal object of those works is defeated— 
nay, worse than defeated—for they mislead the 
mind, which, but for these false guides, would 
have found its own way to truth. D.W. A. 

Washington, Oct. 19, 1827. 
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self must exempt the artist from the same charge 
in the execution of his work, but it cannot pal- 
liate the entire want of animation and natural- 
ness in some of the figures, especially the nieces 
of Washington, which are miserably deficient in 
other respects. Their countenances betray not 
one symptom of life, and as for their arms—the 
poor things have no sleeves, or gloves to hide 
them—I can compare them to nothing but dried 
mutton. To make amends, however, for this out- 
rage on nature, the figure and expression of the 
General himself are excellent, and convey a fav- 
orable impression of the appearance of that great 
man on the august occasion, which closed his 
military career. In.all the paintings, the colour- 
ing, which, I believe, has lately been retouched, 
is extremely high, and though it serves to render 
the faults of particular parts more glaring, gives 
to the general appearance, especially of the two 
military pieces, a very brilliant effect. 

The same remark may be applied to the pieces 
of Sculpture with which the rotundo is adorned, 
as to the Paintings—that they are intended to 
illuetrate the history of the country, and they are 
more valuable on this account, perhaps, than for 
any particular excellence they possess as produc- 
tionsof art. Still no small credit is due to the 
artists—who are all Italians—for executing so 
well, what must be acknowledged to be so diffi- 
cult. Indeed, an entire new field was here open- 
ed to the labors of the sculptor, in which he 
could derive but little assistance from the works 
of the great masters. The North American In- 
dian had never before heen made the subject of 
the chisel. Perhaps this first attempt to peurtray 
the’ aborigines of the country, hastoo much the 
air of a carricature to be a correct likeness ; but 
let those who object to the hideous expression of 
his countenance as here exhibited, go to the 
western wilds, and behold the Indian warriors of 
our time engaged in similar scenes, and Iam 
much mistaken if be does not return—if he re- 
turns at ail—with a very different opinion. But 
1 must leave this question unsettled, and proceed 
to the description of these same murderous-look- 
ing savaces. , 

The Fight between Daniel Boon and the Indian, 
is a subject well calculated for the chisel. At 
his feet, lies one of his foes whom he has already 
despatebed—the strong expression of ferocity 
visible even in death—while the intrepid back- 
wondeman is in the act of engaging another. 
With one hand he is wresting his gun from the 
powerful grasp of the Indian, while with the 
other he is making a thrust with his dirk to an- 
ticipate the blow of the tomahawk that is uplift- 
ed to fell him. His youthful, yet bold and reso- 
lute expression, the coolness with which he ap- 
pears to pursue the fight, cortrasted with the 
hideous and almost demeniacal rage exhibited in 
the countenance of the savage, together with 
the furious exertion of his strength, convey to the 
mind of the beholder some idea of the dangers to 
which the first settler of Kentucky was exposed, 
and the undaunted courage with which he met 

and repelled them. It may, however, be ques- 
tioned in point of fact, whether Boon, a man so 













“ Aye, she will turn, aud turn, Sir.” 

Mr. Eptror,—Modesty forbids a person to en- 
large upon his own merite ; but should modesty 
fatten upon the blood of truth? No, Sir, truth 
for my money, and I will raise it from the well. 

In society I occupy a high and honorable sta- 
tion. I am above envy, but not competition. IJ 
am a vigilant sentinel. I afford daily conversa- 
tion to all, and I am gilded, and, therefore, a fav- 
orite of the Ladies. I am silent, also, though I 
can express my meaning without speech, and this 
letter shews me to have a share of reason. 

I am a philosopher and a politician. In short, 
Sir, lam a Weartuercocs. My form is not of 
my own device, nor is my attitude exactly con- 
formable to the graces. My legs, like those of 
Mr. ——, orof a pair of dividers, constitute two 
thirds of my whole length. The rest of my cor- 
poration consists in head and neck, from which 
the legs are backing out. My attitude, as I have 
hinted, is that of a defunct frog, or of the Colos- 
sus at Rhodes. Marvel not, Sir, at my learning, 
for I overlook a house that kolds a debating club, 
and I have so long listened to the members as to 
feel myself able to contend with the most pug- 
nacions, albeit the last question, “ whether a man 
be a monkey,” elicited sharp shooting, and abun- 
dant illustration of the affirmative. 

I have a few intimates, but our whole class live 
in amity ; pelt one, and you move the whole. 
The Nerraganset Cupid on the Province House J 
honor and reverence as a relic of times remote, 
a token of the sylvan men, who once moved their 
canoes in the creeks of Shawmut. The Cock up- 
on the church has tiuch of my regard as a reli- 
gious bird, and one not too much given to crow- 
ing. His duties are high ; he sits there remind- 
ing men to be vigilant in their duties, to die for 
their country, and to avoid the crime and contri- 
tion of Peter. He is a bird of good omen,though 
[am not heathen enough to believe in omens. 

Next in my estimation is the Grasshopper,—as 
big asasheep,—on Faneuil Hall. He is no em- 
blem of industry, and why is he there, Sir? “d’ye 
give it up,” as Barnes says? Listen, and be en- 
lightened. Sir Thomas Gresham, a princely mer- 
chant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was: once 
but a poor foundling left in a field to perish. The 
note of a grasshopper attracted a person to his 
aid, and in after life, when he that was the de- 
serted boy had become the friend of his sovereign 
and the companion of princes, he erected in 
London the Royal Exchange, and surmounted it, 
from gratitude and a noble humility, with a gild- 
ed grasshopper. From this, many buildings de- 
voted tocommerce and industry have assumed 
for a crest on a vane this cheerful insect. 

Mr. Editor, the members of our tribe are too 
little known, and our worth too lightly estimat- 
ed. It is my design, as it is doubtless in my pow- 
‘er, to write some of us into notice. The French, 
that lively and intelligent people, are more just 
to their aerial friends, and have published a “ Dic- 
tionary of Weathercocks,” which might be trans- 
lated and enlarged bv Mr. Clay. 

Strappiesves. 


A SMOKER'S VISION. 

My hero was a gentleman, 
Questionless, cap-s-pic ; 

His garments of the fashion were 
In very first degree ; 

Black velvet breeches, silken hose, 
With buckles at the knee. 

Specs io the nose, a powdered wiz, 
With hat whose crown was low ; 

All these to nature’s graces jnieed, 
Made quite a gallant show ; 

A secund Brummel, save in years. 
In fact, quite comme il faut. 


In books most deeply versed, the names 
Of which would nearly choke 

The utterance of a simple man— 
In Blackstone and in Coke 

He learned was, and over these 
Most dearly loved to smoke. 


Tastes diffler—he was not the first 
Welltickled with a puff, 

And all confess the man who—+smnkes, 
Must sure be “ up to snuff ;” 

Therefore let no one blame she Squire, 
With aspect grim and ruff. 

One night in sober moud, entranced, 
Absorbed in deep reflections 

On some momentous postulae 
Concerning conick sections, 

A vision dire appeared—here I 
Should use some interjections ; 

For in a wild, fantastic tale, 
(I speak this “ ’neath the rose”) 

There's nothing like a sprinkling thick 
Of senseless Abs: and Qhs! 

But reader, this in privacy, | 
I beg you won't disclose ; 

Fo poets are a testy tribe, 
Who always see the heam 

Within a brother's eye. but think 
Their own as pure as cream ; 

They'd strangle me most willingly, 
For breaching this, I deem. 

But to the tale-—my pulses quick 
And trembling heart forebode 

Thy reprehension, reader dear, 
A very grievous load ; 

With edito:ial frown severe, 
For this same episode. 


Slow, settling downwards from the smoke, 
A campant spider lowcred 
Ris figrre-gently to’ he pipe ; 
He seemed hy years well seored, 
And ‘ooked iike some ‘one bachelor 
In seaveh of “ bed and board.” 
And as he gained the pipe, he took 
Hie station on its howl ; 
Politely raed his hataed howed, 
(The Chesterfieldan soul !) 
There sat the squire and visiter 
Quite cosey, “ cheth by jole.” 
The stranger wasa hug of taste, 
A thing of fa-hion to; 
He wore a black, long-waisted coat, 
Smattl-clothes of cimson hue ; 
Cocked hat, a rapierat his side, 
Pumps,—stockings,light skv-hlue. 
* Docto~.” a voice evlaimed as loud 
As buzzings of a be, 
“ I saw thy web was na snarl, 
And came to talk vith thee ; 
Disclose thy cogitatios grave, 
Tam an LL.D. 
Versed in abtrase philosophy, 
And though in sizehut small, 
Like many little men convinced, 
I knew more than he tall; 
Weeds spring. while vegetables sprout ; 
Nor Doctor, is this all; 
I hold a fair chirograpby 
In most confirmed emtempt; 
Thank Heaven, I neveipenned a line 
From sundry blots eempt : 
Tn grammar skilled, an know full well 
Dreamed should notye spelled dreamt. 
I write gond poetry, ari feel 
How much it one ditresses, 
To have a poem thrustlike mine 
Amid the lost Addreses ; 
It is Vike finding hait—a wig 
One took for nature} tresses.” 
The spider ceased—the Doctor stared, 
Or thought he starec—aruse, 
And dealt the quack. or thought he dealt, 
Some most tremerdous hluws ; 
One grasp he made—avoke—and held 
_ His own carbuncled nose ! Ka. 





THE HARVEST MOON. 
There's a moon that shines is the autumn sky, 
When the summer is gone and the winter nigh, 
And I love to walk in its silver ray, 
For ‘tis dearer to me than the moon of May. 


When the leef is sear ard the fields are bare, 
And lights are streaming in northern air; 
When the crickets chirp their mournful tune, 
T love the light of the Harvest Moon, 


For once, in Octoher, I wen: to the bush, 

And at night to eld Deacon Rejoice did I push, 
Where the segment I saw, of a circle of corn, 

Like a breastwork, thrown up in defence of his barn. 


And there were collected the lads of the plain, 

To husk for the Deacon, with might and with main ; 
And all, when the business was ended and over, 
Adjourned to the house, for a touch at the clover. 


Then there was a supper of beans that were baked, 
And ‘twas solemn to think of the pork that was staked ; 
But at last, when each bumpkin had swallowed his bean, 
Old Cuff on the fiddle touched “ Jack on the Green.” 

At frolic or feast, who so ready as I, 

So I took by the elbow a lass that was shy— 

We walized net indeed, but in jigs and in reels 

We danced, till our hearts were as light as our heels. 
Then I tucked her se carefully under my arm, 

And I marched her away to her grandfather's farm ; 

But the way was so long and the @oon looked so cold, 
That around her I wrapped my McGregor so hold. 
Then we sauntered so slowly and sweetly along, 

And we uttered what can’t be compressed in 3 song; 

But she said and I said, no evening in Juve 
Was so pleasant to us as the cold Harvest Moou. 


RICHARD. 





BOSTON THEATRE. 

Friday Evening ; Adelgitha and The Irishman in 
London. This bill attracted a tolerably full and 
a very fashionable house, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Duff. That accomplished lady and superior ac- 
tress, must have been flattered by the presence of 
the beat taste and highest fashion cf the city ; 
and even if the pit and gallery were not crowded, 
she can reflect, that her friends and admirers 
compose an audience, “ the censure of which one, 
would outweigh, « whole theatre of others.” 

In the first act of the play, Mrs. Duff in Adel- 
githa, exhibited a gentle sternness to the wander- 
ing Emperor of Byzantium, according with the 
spiritof a noble woman for a helpless traitor ; 
but when he threw off the mask, she appeared in 
all the sublimity of generosity insulted. This act 
was peculiar and striking. and the strong con- 
trast hetween the conductof Adelgitha, and the 
fiendish passion of Michael Ducas was truly ex- 
citing. 

The second act introduced upon the stage a 
young man of great promise. He has good con 
ceptions, just expressions, and at times displays 





considerable strength. He will undoubtedly suc- 


cecd, with judicious study, oo rising to eminence 
in the profession, though he has to contend a- 
gainst many physical detects. In the latter part 
of thia ace Mr. Flynn entered as Guiscard. This 
gentleman's person is short, and in comedy. 
promises but little dignity ; but we have been as- 
tonished in noticing the contrast produced in his 
tragic characters. He throws off the light move- 
ments of comedy, in which he is excellent, with 
facility, and displays a perfectsymmetry of shape, 
in graceful attitudes and elegant action. 

Adelgitha’s emotion in the scene where Byzan- 
tium unfolds his knowledge of her former error, 
was distinetly and truly pertrayed ; indeed, we 
do not write 80 much to comment on Mrs. Duff's 
performance as on that of the other parts of the 
piece ; for her talents are too well known to re- 
quire any exposition, and too high to receive any 
further elevation from our praise. But Mr. King 
in this scene was not so perfect as he might have 
been, with his powers, which are ofa high order. 
His voice is flexible and powerful, but he speaks 
in so guttural atone, that it loses all distinctness 
of enunciation, all variety of expression. Al- 
though we listened carefully. it was impossible to 
catch but a small part of his sentences. His form 
is good, but he destroys its effect and dignity by 
stooping; and walking and playing with his 
hands awkwardly clasped behind, is an unneces- 
sary addition to the former fault. By noticing | 
these remarks he can very materially mend his 
playing, in our estimation. 

Act third was enriched by some fine playing by 
Flynn. The scene where Adelgitha diseloses, 
under an allegory, her long concealed fault, was 
finely hit, and was an exhibition that might de- 
light the most fastidious. His open declarations 
of stern virtue, and his horror at the thought of 
shume, were finely depicted. His unwilling con- 
demnation of Lethair, and his firm, but gentle re- 
fusal to pardon him, were in keeping with the 
character of a virtuously sensitive warrior. His 
voice, in the passionate scenes, is exceedingly 
powerful and thrilling. It is alwavs clear and 
distinet, and iz governed with great ski!l,through- 
out every variety of intonation. His sudden 
changes from the high sereech of roused passions 
to an undertone of horror-striking determination, 
are wonderful. This was exemplified in the ex- 
pressions to Byzantium, where after defying his 
worst malice and cheilenging himto “ hide be- 
hind his brazen walls,” his voice sunk, like the 
settling away of thunder, into, “ I'll find thee, 
doubt not.” 

But it is in the fourth and particularly in the 
fifth act, that he outdoes all the performances of 
any stock actor we have seen on our boards in 
the last eight years. During these last scenes, 
his attitudes are commanding, and show proofs 
of plysical power and elegance; while every 
sentence exhibits intellectual care. All the cha- 
racteristics of the Prince are sustained, during the 
revealment of his wife’s guilt; the horror with 
which he views the prospect of public shame, the 
hurried “ farewell to honor, farewell joy,” and 
the sudden determination, “thy hand in mine,” 
melting into fondness, “ through life Iloved thee, 
aud in death one grave shall hold us both,” with 
the piczure of disgrace he draws. and the affec- 
tion he promises in the height of phrensy, “ with 
iy torn hair Pi wipe thy tears away, and hide 
thee in my breast,” were all so powerfully, so 
justly, and so aff-ctingly performed,that we should 
find few passages to except, in saying that they 
were as good dramatic exhibitions as we have 
ever witnessed. There were many improve- 
nents made in the repetition of this play on Mon- 
day night; and onthe whole it was as well re- 


ceived both nights as any performance during the 
acuson. Cc. 





Mr. Beexincuam,—Do vou love coffee and 
hate brandy ? If so, let me have a word, pro and 
con, to say in an obscure corner of the Galaxy, if 
any corner thereof be obscure. There are in Bos- 
ton alarge number of gentlemen who have lived 
much in Europe, and few, I believe, would not 
rejoice in the establishment of a genteel caffe or 
coffee room, where no liquid stronger than good 
Mocha would be tolerated, and where the visit- 
ers, of course, would not be low. Such a room 
would have a certain effect in favor of temper- 
ance, if ] can apply the same rules to others that. 
regulate myself. When jaded, fagged, crazed 
with care, or crossed in love, smothered with 
dust, roasted with a dog-day sun, or cramped ina 
November morning, I have sometimes sought 
comfort, or at least energy or stubbornness, in 
diluted alcohol; vet were there a retreat known 
to me offering coffee and cream, and the Galary, 
T would bid an eternal adieu to gin and water. J, 
Sir, cannot give an impulse to the ball of public 
improvements, as my friend Wirt says. I can 
only suggest what men of more influence can ex- 
ecute. Therefore, I call upon you and Mr. 
Quincy, whom I take to be the greatest of our 
citizens, (and Ihave named you as you stand in 
my estimation) to execute my plan. If you, Sir, 
modestly underrate your influence, take a certain 
princely merchant or his gon by the button, and 
let them, or eitherof them, not escape till they 
promise to effect what I ask of you. If they wish, 
or whisper it, it will be done. Coffee is the bev- 
erage for a great man, ind I thirst for it. 





Mr. Bucktnenam,—! tmaman without capi- 
tal but my brains, and but a floating sort of a 
capital do they constitute. I am willing to dis- 
count them freety to the public ; but alas, Sir, the 
knowledge box is not the strong box ; periods 
produce not pence, and the “currens calamus” 
engenders not the current coin. 

There are men living sround that paradise, the 
Mall, who will doubtless he eager to follow the 
advice I am willing tc give, and if they should be 
anxious to offer a small gratuity to the adviser, I 
think Lean answer for his readiness to accept. 
His Honot the Mayor has a Grecian taste for the 
beautiful and a Roman heart for the just, and if 
he require an interview with me at hisusual hour 
for dining, that is the time I should select for 
convincing. 

I recommend to him the establishment of two 
fountains inthe Mall. 1 recommend that a few 
statues be purchased at Fiorence, and placed un- 
der the noble vista of the e!ms. Iam willing that 
afew monuments be erected to eminent or use- 
ful men, and should not boggle at my own name | 
upon a pillar, not sepulchral. But 1 insist upen | 
the necessity of a few seats, where a lover may | 
sit down to talk of love and misery. G. | 





Eve ayn tHe Appie. Mr. Miner, the Editor | 
of the Village Record, has heen presented by a | 
lady with an apvle, which grew in Blockiey | 
township, Penn. which measured sixteen inches | 
round, and weighed one pound ard three quar- 
ters, within half an ounce. UWafertunately Mr. | 
Miner is not the “ first man” who was presented | 
with an apple by a lady. 


golden pippin given him which he attempted to | 
eat. Thecore stuck in his throat, and has con- 
tinued to mark the gullets of his posterity ever 
since.—[New-York Commercial Advertiser. } 





MAasonit Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WERP. 


Uawa, Nantacke?, Monday 
Corner Stone, Duabury, — 
St. Jobu's, Bostoa,” Tuesday, 
Essex, Salem, “ : 
St. Mark's, Newburyport, « 
Tyrian, Gloucester, “ 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesdav. 
Montgomery, Medway, “ 


Rising Sun, R. A.C. Nantucket. Monday. 
Franklin Chapter, — Greenfield, Wednesday 





| 


saarrtages, 

Tn this elty, Capt. Williaw L. Mallett to Miss Keziah C. Riargid | 
> — he. —* = st a Mr. Richard Raber te 

re Teutiw, r. erry righam ¢ ‘ 
Aaron Ferrin to Miss Lucinda Bacon. — — 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Joeph 1 
—— jamor editor of the Boston Courier, to Mix Eliza 

ett 

Ta Quincy, Mr. George B. Billings to Miss Lucy Field. 

In Weymouth, Mr. Alexander Erskine to Miss Rebeera Thaver. 

Jn Salem. Mr. Samuel Church to Miss Lucy Ropes ; Elite teray 
Loring, Esq. of this city, to Miss Louisa Gilman. 


Deaths. 


To this city, Miss Harriet Mann, aged 23 ; Mary Smith : Mrs. Retsey 
Kennedy, aged 44; Mr. William isk, je. aged 33, Mr. Noethame! 
Seaver, a 54; Mr. Joha F. Jones. aged 25. 

In Chelsea, Lieut. Thomas Tewksbury, aged 40. 

Ia Watertown, Horatio Couk, son of the Rev. Russell Streeter, aged 
2 vears. 

Yo Waltham, widow Lucy Cushing, aged 67. 

In Lexington. Col. Williarr Munroe, aged 85. 

Tn Dracut, Dea. Joshua Marshall, aged 71. 

— Marblehead, Mrs. Hannah Barker, aged 91; Mrs. Bartoll, aged 


In Newhurypert, Mrs. Ann Johnston, aged 86. 
fn Rochester, Mrs. Sarah Lyon, aged 73. 

In Edgartown, Mr. Benjamin Smith, aged 60 
In Stockbridge, Dea. Caleb Chapman, aged 92. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
MR. E. FORKESY FOR 4 FEW NIGHTS, 
HIS EVLNING, FRIDAY, Nov. 2, will be pre- 
sented the celebrated Tragedy, in five acts, 


called 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


« Mr. Forrest: 








Damon, 


The Evening’s Entertainment to conclude with a 


FAVORITE AFTERPIECE. 


— — — — —— 


— — = = oP 
LRE’S SPELLING BOOKS. 
/F UNROE & FRANCIS, 128, Washington-street, 
i have just completed the fifth edition of s 
SPELLING BOOK, containing the Rudiments of the 
English Language, with appropriate Reading Lee- 
sons. By Thomas J. Lee, Tea. 
This Spelling Book is highly recommended by the 
tullowing literary gentlemen, and its extensive use is 
a proof ot its utility in schools. 


Harvard College, \3th June, 1822. 
The uodersigned h.ve examined a Spelling Book, 
prepared for publica:ion, by ‘Thomas J. Lee, heq. 20 
far as to be satisfied, that the -matter is well-arranged, 
and that the reading lessons are well-chosen. By a 
careful selection of words, in common use, for the 
tables, and by the arrangement of them, not only ac- 
cording to the accentual svllables, but also accordé 
ing tothe long and short sounds, the author hae, in 
our opinioa, made valuable improvements upon there 
spelling books, with which we are acquainted. We 
also approve his following the pronunciation of Walk 
er; since, whatever diversity of taste there may be 
on the subject, it is, a few words excepted, the 
standard of English pronunciation in this county. 
Heyry Ware, Prof. of Div. Harvard University. 
Sipney Witcarp, Professor in the University. 


From Mr. C. B. Haddock, 4. M. Professor of Rheto« 
rick, &c. at Dartmouth College. 
I have read, with some attention,a Spelling Book 
compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Esq. The general plan 
of the work is simple, and more —— than 
that of any book of the kind, with which | am ac- 
quainted. The selection and arrangement of the 
6 reading lessone” appear to me judicious. The pro- 
nunciation in general, and the orthography except iv 
the omission of k after c, as in public, are in my opin- 
ion supported by good use. The extractsin prose 
and verse are peculiarly pure and happy for the pur- 
pose. 
I am satisfied that the publication will merit the 
decided approbation of the public. 
Cras. B. Hannocs, Prof. of Rhet. &c. 


From Rer. Warren Fay. 

So far as | have had opportunity to examine + 
Spelling Book, compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Eeq., § 
am of opinion, that it is in many respects a valuable 
improvement of preceding works of the kind. It omite 
redundancies, supplies deficiencies, accommodates it- 
self to the capacities of the learner, and is well suited 
to the important design of such an elementary work. 
While this spelling book merits, it is presumed st 
will receive extensive public patronage. 
WARREN Fay, Minister of the Gospel in Charle-- 
Charlestown, July 10, 1822. town, Mass. 


From Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. 

Byfield, May 24, 1821. 
Dear Sir,—From the cursory manner in which ! 
have heen able to examine the manuscript Spelling 
Book, which you have sent me, l think it a judicious 
compilation, and that it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our school books. Ihvpe its extensive use- 
fulness tothe community will ample reward you fos 
the care and labor of preparing it for publication. 

With respect, I am, dear siz, yours, &c. 
Evan Panisn. 


To T. J. Lee, Esq. 


ikg~-chool Committees and Instructers are respect: 
fully notified that all Lee’s Spelling Books are care- 
fully hound by one person in the hest manner, being 
sewed on bands, and having the first-rate pasteboard 
covers. 


Also, just published, the second edition of THF 
FIRST BOOK, or SPELLING LESSONS FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

This Book was compiled hy Thomas J. Lee, Esq. 
the author of the above Spelling Book, expressly for 
the ase of the Primary Schools in Boston, and under 
the supervision of the Primary School Committee. 

Boston, Oct. 11th, 1827. 

I hereby certify that the Spelling Book, a« altered 
by Thomas J. Lee, Esq., according to the directions 
of a Committee of the Board of Primary Schools of the 
city of Boston, has been approved, and adopted for 
those Schools, and is now used therein. 

Wir:1amM T. Anpagwe, Secretary 
Committee of Primary Schools. 

This latter book is the cheapest one of its size and 
contents, and manner of binding, of any in the mariu- 
et. Oct. 26. 





If we recollect rightly, | mediate!y attended to. 
agentleman by the name of Adam oace had a; — — 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 

G EORGE PUT AAN. fashionable Hair Cutters 

M takes this method of informing the public ia 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at al) hours, 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 
Hnsiness, to merit and receive their continued patron- 
age. episly July 27. 


COTILLION BAND. 
yqrets for Balls, Cotillion Parties, Assemblies, 
&e. may be ohtained as ssual, by applying to 
M. MANN, corner of Miik and Atxinson streets. Aoy 
order for Music left at his residence will be ime 
Spis. Sept. 14. 











[> RANK NOTES ON INTEREST £9 
TOTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 

ma: be had on application to the Cashier. 
Apri} 29. tf 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





qu eee . — 
Miscellanies. 





EXTRACT FROM MR. DUPONCEAU'S EULOGIUM ON 

‘THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE TILGHMAN, 

It is a remarkable fact, that during the twenty- 
one years that Le presided over our Supreme 

Court, his opinions never were over-ruled by a 
majority of his colleagues, except inone instance, 
in which it is difficult to say which sentiment 
ought to have prevailed. In the other States of 
this Union, his decisions are considered as a high 
and weighty authority, in many cases as leading 
and decisive. His rank is now established among 
the first judicial characters that this country bas 
produced, d 

In politics he was a warm patriot, and a friend 
to civil and religious liberty. But be never mix- 
ed in party intrigues, and never learned to hate 
men for being of a different opinion from his 
own. When great and important questions arose, 
which involved the fate and happiness of his 
country, he took a decided part, and his talents 
and influence were devoted to the support of the 
opinion thathe had espoused. Thus we know 
that he was a zealous friend to the adoption of 
sur present happy constitution, and that he pro- 
moted it by his exertions in the Maryland legis- 
lature. We know also that through life he was 
sincerely attached to its principles, and consider- 
ed the union of the States as the bulwark of our 
future happiness. He was a warm admirer of 
Washington, who, on his part, entertained a high 
opinion of his character, and honored him with 
his familiar correspondence. Tiere was between 
them a perfect congeniality of sentiments .and 
feelings. His opinions on political subjects were 
never concealed ; but he did not espouse the 
passions of any party; much less did he carry 
them with him to the high seat of justice. A 
scrupulous adherence to the constitution and 
laws, a strong attacliment to liberty, order, and 
good government, are ali thet can be gathered of 
his polities from the mass of his numerous judi- 
cial opinions. 

His politics, indeed, were of that enlarged cast, 
which aceorded very littl with party feelings. 
He viewed the interest of his country on the most 
extended scale. He looked forward to posterity, 
and was not contented with raising a tottering 
edifice for the present generation. Agriculture 
and manufactures he cousidered as the most solid 
foundations of our national prosperity. Com- 
merce he did not undervalue, but it would be 
sure to follow and prosper in the train. 

Consistently with these principles, be was a 
zealous and active nember of the Philadelphia | 
Society for promoting Agriculture. In the year 
1814, he was elected their vice-president, in the 
place of the patriotic George Clymer, and con- 
tinued in that office to the time of his death. 
While residing on his futher’s farm in Maryland, 
he had become tamiliar with the object of their 
investigations. Tle discourse which he deliver- 
ed Lefore them on the 18th of January, 1820, is 
replete with practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge. It abounds with interesting facts, 
aud «displays at the same time the talents and 
eloquence of the writer. 

He was the president of the Society for the 
enconragement of American manufactures, and 
there he may he said to have been pursuing one 
of the objects nearest to his heart. Ue thought 
that America never could be independent with- 
out manufactures. We might as well have re- 
mained colonies to Great-Britain as not to manu- 
facture for ourselves ; for the probibition of those 
arts was the basis of the English colonial system. 
Indecd. he carried this feeling to that degree of 
enthusiasm, thai tor ten years before his death he 
would not wear any article that was not manu- 
factured in this country. He had once the satis- 
faction to muke an importer of British goods, 
strongly prejudiced in favor of his merchandise, 
acknowledge that a piece of superfine American 
cloth which he showed him was better dyed than 
the best English cloth of the same quality. How 
he triumphed on that occasion, his friends te 
whom he was fond of relating the circumstance, 

may well remember. 

How lie patronized the arts and sciences, and 


cessive modesty and diffidence, gave to bis fret 


PoP Aw a. Saat 


appearance an air of coldness and reserve, which 
might be mistaken for pride oe awantof the 
Kinder feelings : but this soon disappeared ona 
hearer acquaintance ; yet he preserved always 
in ns person and manners that proper dignity 
which checks undue familiarity, while it puts no 
obstacle to decent hilarity, or to the warmest ef- 
fusions of confidence and friendship among those 
who knew how to respect themselves aud each 
other. 3 
The genuine warmth of his heart found its 
noblest channel in acts of charity and berevo- 
twice. His accounts show more than seventeen 
thousand dollars, expended by him in a few 
years, in charitable donations, and accommoda- 
tions of mere kindness. His contributions to 
objects of public utility, form a large item in the 
list of his expenses. Yet he was vot rich ; the 
property he left behind him is far from consider- 
able ; but his prudent eeonomy, and the great 
order and method with which he managed his 
private affairs, enabled him to live us became his 
station, and to give full scope to his kind feel- 
ings, by generous and charitable acts. 

He was punctual to his engagements ; when he 
had made an appointment, be never failed to at- 
tend at the precise moment. Inthe court over 
which he presided, business was never delayed on 
account of hig absence, for he was always ready 
athis post. Even a very few days previous to 
his last illness, when the sicus of approaching 
dissolution might be traced on his countenance, 
he attended to his duty as long as his strength 
permitted him. On one of those days, before the 
court was opened, being asked by a friend bow 
he was, he looked steadily in his face, and an- 
swered, “I have nut long to live.” A few weeks 
afterwards he was no more. 

He loved justice and equity for their own sakes. 
What in others is a virtue, was in hima feeling 
and a natural propensity. His strict adherence 
to truth, his abhorrence of falsehood, his unshaken 
integrity, were known to every one, and from his 
earliest youth stood among the most prominent 
traits of his character. In Maryland te was called 
the honest lawyer, and while in the legislature of 
that state, this quality, aud the well-known sound- 
ness of his judgement, procured him an unbound- 
ed influence. A member once entered the house 
while an important question was teking. Some- 
body tried to explainit tohim. “ Itisno mat- 
ter,” answered he, “ which side did Mr. Tilgh- 
man support ? With him I am sure to be right.” 
While he was chief justice, he understood that a 
case was to be submitted to his decision, in which 
the Bank of the United States was concerned. 
He immediately sold ashare which he held in 
the stock of that‘institution, lest, unknown ‘to 
himself, his mind should be in the least biassed. 
He was su much on big guard againet his private 
affections, that his friends used to say, that his 
enemies had the better chance of a favorable 
judgement. The truth, ia, that he considered 
neither friends nor enethies ; justice in his judge- 
ments was the single object that he had in view. 

Jn this line of conduct, which he pursued tothe 
last day of his life, Philosophy was uot his only 
guide. Religion also lent her aid. Tilghman 
was religious,without bigotry ; a regular attendant 
on public worship, and a zezlous member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, to which he be- 
longed. He feared God and God alone. Ue 
was in the habit of communing with himself and 
with his Maker. On every return of bis birth- 
day, he reviewed his past life, and in the presence 
of God, formed virtuous resolutions, which he 
committed to writing. This was not known to 
any one until after his death. 

Forgiveness of enemies is a leading precept 
of the Christian religion. Tilghman net only 
forgave his enen.ies, but did them all the good 
inhis power. This sentiment was the last which 
he breathed ; “ Lam in peace,” said he, “ with 
all the world. J bear no ill will to ary human 
being, and there is no person in existence, to 
whom I would uot do gecd, and render service, 
if it where in my power ; no man can be happy 
who does not forgive the injuries that he may 
have received from his fellow creatures !” 

This was the last time he conversed at any 





every species of American improvement, I need 
not teil you who have becn witnesses of his ex- 
ertions. But those were vot confined to the 
bosow of our Society, they displayed themselves 
in every scieutific and literary institution to which 
he belonged, and those were rumcrous. Of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and of that of the 
Fine Arts, he was a valued associate. He was 
distinguished as one of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania, over whose de- 
liberations he anda venerable member of our 
Society, now living, were generally called upon 
to preside. The Philadelphia Atheneum, found- 
ed in 1814, and now so flourishing, chose him for 
their president. He presided in like manner over 


length. He died in the night of the 30th of April, 
in the present year. 

But he will live tong inour remembrance. This 
is not the Isst time that we shall indulge in the 
recollection of his virtues. Often will his name 
be on our lips, and long will his memory remain 
in our hearts. It will be, however, a consolation 
to us, that the emanations of bis luminous miad 
| still remain a Messing to our age, and to future 
| generations. Asa philosopher,-and a jurist,-his 
name shall be honored among us through a long 
series of ages. 

When, at come distant day, posterity, pointing 
to the list of our departed Presidents, shall ask : 





the Society which was incorporated in 182], for 
establishing the Law Academy of this city, to 
whose success he mainly contributed. The 
Academy will ever revere the memory of their 
illustrious Patron. 

I would never have done, were I to enumerate 
the religious, charitable, and benevolent associa- 
tions of whieh he was an efficient member. In 
most of those Societies he held a distinguished 
rank ; for his fellow citizens delighted to honor 
him. Nor were the tributes of respect he receiv- 
ed, confined to this city or to this State. Inthe 
year 1814, Harvard University, that ancient and 
celebrated institution, which is known not to be 
lavish of its honors, conferred upon him unsoli- 
cited, the cegree of Doctor of Laws ; he was also 


elected a member of the American Academy of | 


Arts and Sciences. Those distinctions, though 


unsought, must have been grateful to him, froma 
city which rivals Philadelphia, in her zeal for the 
Ofhis attachment to 
science and in qiarticular to our institution he 
gave a proof in the last solemn act of his life. 
By bis last Will and Testament, he left a legacy 
of two hundred dollars, to our Society ; anda 


promotion of kuowledge. 


like one to the Athenseum of Philadelphia. 


Such was the patriotic citizen, the enlightened 
philosopher, tie learned and upright judge,whose 
loss we deplore, in common with the country to 
As his associates, us his 
friends, we have yet a tribute to pay to his pri- 
vate worth ; I cannot quit this mournful subject 
without retracing those persona! qualities which 


which he belonged. 


endeared him to us all. 


You, who have known Wistar and Tilghman 
while they both lived, caunot but have observed 
that similarity of disposition and feelings whieh 
produced the warm and intimate friendsiip that 
The same expansive 
philanthrophy, the same love of truth, the same 
constancy in their attachments, the same solidi- 
Alike modest and diffi- 
dent, each admired in the other those virtues, 
which in himself he considered as of ordinary 
The hearts of those two excellent meu_ 
were cast inthe same mould, and a true picture 


subsisted between thein. 


ty in their friendships. 


value. 


of the one isa faithful delineation of the other. 


Tilghman was born with warm passions ; but 
he had learned early to subdue them ; the sue- 
_ cessful efforts which he made, jcined to his ex- 
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Who was Tilghman 2?) What merits entitled him 
to this dignified station ? They will be answered ; 
He seated Philosophy on the bench of justice : 
| Philosophy in return, placed him in the seat of 
j her Franklin and her. Jefferson. And posterity 
; will exclaim with one voice : Re could not 
| have obtained a nobler reward, nor could it have 
been more justly bestowed. 





[From the Berkshire American.] 
DIGNITY OF MECHANIC ARTS. 
If the dignity of things may be measured by 
their importance to mankind, there is nothing, 
perhaps, which can rank above the mechanic 
arts. Ju fact, they may be called the lever, the 
fuleruin, and the power which move the world. 





Archimedes ; they have a sufficient foundation 
in themselves. 


What gives to civilized nations their supericri- 
ty over the savage ? It is, chiefly, mechanic arts. 


substituted for the rude and uncomfortable wig- 
wam; and scartiet and fine twined linen” supply 





deur of the world. 


and Cesar triumphs, in all ages. Through then 


heroism of Leonidas. 


‘ter, the bencfits of printing would be cireumscsib- 


They do not want the “whereon tc stand” of 


By them the beautiful and convenient mansion is 


the wardrobe, in place of the skins of wild ani- 
mals, ‘They are the foundation of nearly all the — 
improvements and the comforts of fite—und 
further, we may say, ef the glory and the gran- 
By them the farmer ploughs 
the land, and by them the mariner ploughs the 
wcean 5; by them the monarch is adorned with his 
crown, and by them the peasant is clad in com- 
fortable garments; by them the triumphal arch 
is raised to the hero, and by them the temple as- 
cends to Deity; by them the wealthy roll in 
chariots, and loll on eouches ; by them the 
sword is polished, und the axe iz tempered ; by 
them the table is spread, the bed is decked, and 
the parlor furnished. To them the poet owes 
the perpetuation of his fame, and the warrior the 
evergreen of his laurels; by them Homer sings 


we are instructed by the wisdom of Plato, and 
charmed by the eloquence of Cicero; through 
them we admire the justice of Aristides, and the 


And much of this is owing te two single arts, 
that of printing and the manufacture of paper. 
By the former, learning has been rescued from 


ed to very narcow bounds.  Itis by means of the 

press, chiefly, that so much of Christendom owes 
its escape from the thraldom of Poper yg and it 
is to the same means that we, Americans, owe | 
our free aud enlightened institutions. Tec these 
means, which originated in a few rude types 
carved onablock of wood, is owing the present 
wonderful diffusion of knowledge, which distin- 

guishes this from all former ages. But whether 

a book be printed on paper, and sold for a singte 

dollar, or laboriously written on parchment, and 

sokl for a thousand, it is still to a mechanic art 

that the world ig, and has been, indebted for the 

transmission and diffusion of light, through the 

means of books—whether the rays of that light 

shine upon few persuns or many. 

But in speaking of the dignity of mechanic 

arts, we would not confine them to the inere hand 

that executes, without thinking of the head that 
plans ; for without ihe latter, but little more 

credit would be due to the person who exercises 
these arts, than to the automaton Turk who me- 

chanically astonishes the world at a game of 
chess. To produce the great effects we have 

mentioned above ; to do so much to enlighten, to 

beautify and improve the world ; to labor for the 

glory and happiness of others, and yet be ignor- 

ant of the aprings by which these important 

movements are carried on, would ill comport 

with the dignity of the mechanic. He would be 

(“if we may compare small things with great,”) 

like the sun in the Heavens, which renders light 

and warmth and comfort to mankind, without 
itself being conscious wherefore. 

There isa philosophy in mechanic arts—The 

mnechanic who brings to his occupation an inven- | 
tive, ealightened and inquiring iad, who is mas- 
ter of his craft in theory as well as practice, has 
more of real philosop!:y in him tran twenty of 
those “ minute philosophers,” who spend their 
lives iu puzzling the world with empty metaphy- 
sical speculations, and of whom Cicern speaks 
with so much deserved contempt. The man, 
who, like Franklin, or Fulton, or Count Rum- 
ford, employs his inventive and studious mind to 
ameliorate the condition of his species, whatever 
his rank in life may be, is indeed the genuine 
philoeopher. But how much of real practical 
philosophy may be found among the mechanics 
of this new world, to say nothing of the Watts, 
and Arkwrights, and Brindleys of the old! “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” Perkins, who 
crossed the ocean to secure the Bank of England 
against counterfeits by tis engraved plates, and 
who has since astonisbal the world by his dis- 
coveries and experiment, is a New-Englander 
and a mechanic. But visit the Patent Office at 
Washington, and examine the thousands of 
models which have orignated from the inventive 
minds of our native Americans, whose produc- 
tions have been so often contemned by the writ- 
ings of the “ minute philasophers” across the At- 
lautic—the Volneys of the old world. Visit our | 
manufacturing establishnents, and witness the 
operation of our laborsaving machines in a 
variety of the employments of life, and see the 

effect of inventive genius and practical philoso- 

phy in the mechanic arts 

But it is not expected, sor indeed is it desira- 

ble, that every mechanicshould add his name to 

the list of inventors, for which our country, and 

especially New-Eugiand,is ‘istinguished. With- 

out this he may become «eful, respectable, and 

even -listinguished in his trade. But in order to 

attain this reputation, ‘he attention of the head 

is requisite to understind, as well as the haad to 

labor, 

The mechanic, who derfectly understands his 

trade, as well in the principles as the practice of 
it, gets himself a Degree, of no inconsiderable 

rank and honor, and tha without the intervention 

ef a College, or the frmal vote of a learned 

corporation. He isateast a Master of Art—of 
one art—while it is poséble that the man, who 
has the degree of A. M.conferred upon him with 

all collegiate ceremony ind the venerable gravity 
of a dead Janguage, anc is called Master of Arts 
—the plural number—itis possible, we say, that 
such an one may, after all, not be the thorough 
master of one art, eitherpolite, humane, or useful. 
To become an ingenious and enlightened me- 
chanic, it is necessary thatthe youth who is des- 
tined for a trade, should bring to his employment 
a mind inquisitive, studious, busy, and imclined to 
mechanic pursuits. Such a mind, with ordinary 
attention to its cultivation, can scarcely fail of 
becoming in a very considerable degree enlight- 
ened. Butto the common sources of informa- 
tion, a good many inechanics add a very lauda- 
ble attention to books, tethe periodical publica- 
tions of the day, aud to associations for mutual 
improvement. Mechanics’ and apprentices’ 
libraries are established in many of our large 
towns, avd mechanics’ socicties are tormed, 
which, by inducing studious habits, interchange 
of ideas, and collision of sentiments, must tend to 
improve the minds of the members in a high de- 
«gee. ‘There is, in fact, at the present time, a 
very large share of information, and solid, prac- 
tical science among the mechanics of this coun- 
try. 

“The life of the mechanic, it is true, is a life of 
labor, and while he wipes the sweat from his 
brow, he may perhaps murmur at his fate, and 
envy what he considers the eusy lot of other 
professions. But where is the business which 
exempts aman from a life of labor? The tife of 
merchants, of physicians, of judges, of the first 
officers under government, and even of the Unit- 
ed States President himself, is 2 life of labor. 
But can these “ hoacrable men” make a throstie, 
or build a ship, or raise a spire to Heaven ? or ex- 
erciae all, or any of the arts which add so much 
to the comfort and grandeur of the world ? These 
the mechanic can do; and if he duly reflects on 
the importance of his labors, he can scarcely re- 
pine at his lot. 








[From the National Intelligencer.] 

To such of the public as have read, or may shortly read, the public 
have aavanced relative to the Magellan Clouds. 
If the new theory of concentric spheres and open 
poles is a well based discovery, and | am the one who 
founded and developed it, as none can attempt to de- 
ny, it may seem to many as it seems to me, unfortu- 
nate that there should be no other or better protect- 
ing organization existing in our community to provide 
for the wants of needy discoverers, who have to scuffle 
hard with adversity, and often want the common nec- 
essaries of life, than there is for them who have no 
particular plea. I say, it will seem unfortunate for 


| for the smoke, which coutinued to make its way 


ful to bear me onwards, without my making any fur- 
ther vain attempts at lecturing, which, a feeble 
health, if nothing else, seems to forbid. Directions, 
by mail, to Crosswicks, near Bordentown, will reach 
ine. 

The arts, very generally, afford support to their 
devotees ; but those who are devoted to discoveries 
in science, often, for want of fostering, languish. It 
would seem not to be so much the business of every 
body to afford a remedy, as ofa few. Would it uot 
be well, hereafter, that some public fund or institution 
be established for the particular purpuse of providing 
for at least all extra cases of this nature ? 

Respectfully, 
JNO, CLEVES SYMMES. 

{From Rassell’s Tour in Germany-] 

ACCOUNT OF THE CONFLAGRATION IN THE QUICK- 

SILVER MINES OF IDRIA, IN 1803. 

In 1803, on the night between the 15th and 
16th of March, the workmen observed a thick 
smoke issuing from some of the lower galleries. 
It ascended, and spread itself through the bigher. 
No fire was seer, no sound of flames was heard, 
but it was too evident that the mine was on fire 
below. Some of the workmen, with great in- 
trepidity, endeavored to reach the scene of the 
conflagration. It was in vain; they were forced 
to retreat from one gallery to another, flying be- 
fore an enemy whom they could not discover ; 


upwards to the open air, was not merely so dense 

and suffucating, but so Joaded with noxious 

fumes, and particles let loose from the fossils a- 

mong which the flames were raging in the bow- } 
els of the earth, that no living creature could 

safely meet it, much less penetrate it. ‘They were 

fortunate cnough to save themselves above 

ground, and the idea was adopted of extinguish- 

ing the fire by excluding the air. All the pas- 

sages were closed as near to the supposed scene 

of the conflagration as they could be reached. 

The two shafts, which led immediately above 

ground were stopped up outside and plastered 

over withelay. Five weeks the mine remained 

thus sealed up without effect. Twiee during 

this period, the coverings above were removed ; 

each time the enemy was found more furious 

than before. The flames were heard raging be- 

low, with a sound at which the miner still trem- 

bles whea he relates it; the smoke, burdened 

with mereurial and sulphureous exhalations, roll- 

ed forth from the mouth of the pit, like streams 

from the jaws of Acheron, striking down every 

one that cane within its reach. It was appre- 

hended that the fire had attacked the upper 
works, and was thus threatening the final de- 

struction of the mine. As a last resource, the di- 

rector resolved to hazard the experiment of lay- 

ing the mine under water. A stream was turned 

iuto a perpendicular shaft, and allowed to flow 

two days and three nights. During the first day 

it produced no effect. In the course of the sec- 

ond day, whether it was that steam generated by 
the meeting of the fire and water, was struggling 
for escape, or that an inflammable air had been 

produced aud kindled by the glowing fossils, of a 
sudden, a subterraneous explosion shook the 

muuntain with the noise and violence of an earth- 
quake. The huts of the miners, situated near the 
eutrince, were rent; houses farther off, but stand- 
ing on the slope, or near the skirts of the hill, 
started from their foundations ; and the panic 
struck inhabitants, were flying in dismay from 
the ruin that seemed to threaten their valley. 
The whole thing must have been splendid ; acci- 
dental as it was, art could go no further in imitat- 
ing nature. 

In the mine itself, as was afterwards found, the 
explosion had rent the galleries, thrown down 
the arched roofs, aud torn up the stairs; but the 
victory was gained; the vapors began to dimin- 
ish, and, at the end of some weeks it was possi- 

ble to venture into the mine. It cost two years 
to prepare av apparatus, and pump out the water. 
It was carried off into the Idria, and was found to 
contain only a smal) quantity of mercury, but a 
large proportion o: vitrolie acid, and so much 
iron, that the bed and banks of the river was en- 
crusted wigh iron ochre, throughout its whole 
course, from Idria to where it falis into the Lisen- 
za. Atthe same time, every fish disappeared 
from the stream, except the eel, which seems to 
bid defiance to every ching except actual broiling 
or roasting. 

Even when the galleries had been cleared of 
the water, it was impossibic to work in them, 
partiy from the heat which they still retained, but 
still more from the fumes of sublimated mercury, 
which produced in the miners a violent saliva- 
tion, accompanied with convulsions, and trem- 
bling of the limbs. To produce an almost inhu- 
man zeal, high wages were offered to such as 
would venture into places reckoned the most dan 

gerous, to explore the consequences of the disus- 
ter, and collect the quicksilver which had been 
deposited in large quantities in the galleries. 
Many purchased this additional pittance with 
their lives; and, altogether, the atmosphere, 
which continued for mouths to infect the mine, 
was so baleiul that it was difficult to muster a 
sufficient number of healthy men for ordinary 
operations. * 


- 





Suoprixe is both an amusement and a busi- 
ness. Itis principally a female employment in 
which they appear in wreeds of joy, it partakes 
of their nature and bodies forth their feelings. 
If only men frequented the gay stores of Broad- 
way or the flaunting ten footers of Maiden lane, 
what a dull mechanical business shopping would 
become! There would be nv tossings and tum- 
blings of silks and cottons which provoke the 
shopman and Melight their fair buyers. The 
price of a piece of poplin would be asked and 
the same price would he given. An old bachelor 
on the verge of his fiftieth winter would not ven- 
wre to haggle about the kaw much of a pair of 
flannel drawers. 

Man was made of the same materials of which 
crockery ware is now manufactured. He was 
made of red earth. He is heavy, sleepy, full of 
bad humours, and without woman has neither 
fency, Wit norimagination. This the shopmen 
know very well. A store that is frequented only 
by men, is the duliest place in the street. The 
keepers have no warmth in their composition—- 
no grace in the manner, and no colouring in their 
feelings. When they attempt a compliment, 
they commit a blunder. Their jokes are all tak- 
en from the jest books, and they are ofthe earth, 





me, unless some support is, in reality, rained down 
upon me without further supplication. If! had means 
which it was practicable for me to resort to, still | 
ought not surely to exhaust them to the dregs for the 
public good, (however, this | contend { have done,) 
and who else, save the public are like to be profitted 


, | by my researches ” 


entrusted with ? 


And, is it not incumbent on me, 
both in duty tomy God and my fellow-men, to pursue 
my undertaking, and improve the talent | seem to be 


In pursuing my researches, &c. relative to the theo- 
ry in question, for nine years past,! am brought in 


earthly. But mark the men who are polished 
bright by the constant dropping into buy a rib- 
bon or cheapen a feather! The happy circum- 
stances in their existence makes them the very 
elgeants of the pave. 

Stopping is also aspecies of secret privateer- 
ing carried on under a legalized flag. The street 
is crowded on the proper deys with barks of gay 
mortality, bounding forward on voyages of vanity 
and ennui kiliing. They drop into various ports 
in their way in search of hearts, fans, liquids or 





debt several thousand doilars. 



















the gloom of the dark ages: but witheut the lat- 


l am now, for want 
of means to proceed, stayed in the neighhorhood of 
Bordentown, until some combination of persons, or 
| some individual shall please to provide what is need- 


eatables. ‘The practised eye can easily single 
out the pirates by profession who under the 
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CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 


J BRED & HOWARD have succeeded in Preparing 

a Medicine for the cure of Intempetance, it 
has had the advantage of repeated and successfal eg. 
periacats, by physicians of the first respectability in 
this city, and is confidently brought before the public 
asa remedy in no respect inferior to any which have 
been off red tor the purpose. A gentleman who has 
ceayployed much of Dr. Chambers's, and has witness». 
ed the operation of this, in several instances, has ex. 
pressed his preference for thew preparation, They 
have been politely tavored with the following certig§- 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Mesers Reed & Howard,-—Geutlemen—I have wit. 
nessed the operation and effect of your medicine for 
the cure of lntemperauce, in several cases, and am 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has geu- 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirite, 
in those who had previously been excessively fond of 
them ; that the health of the patients has uniformly 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my Cpin- 
ion, it is a sate, salutary, and commendable medi- 
cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT, 
Boston, July 1th, 1827. 

Exiract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Report, 
I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has been 
taade by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
uredient of which, [ suspect to he of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are any of 
the ingredients in Ci.ambers’s powders ; or, at least 
that this isa more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
Howard’s, than in the New-York preparation. Their 
** cure for Intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that of Chambers’s. 
(For sale by REED & HOW ARD, No.44, Hage 
over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Boston. Price 
$2,50. It may also be obtained of A. T. LOWE, 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JCHN J. BROWN, 
Washington-street, near Boylston Market, and of 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-strect. 





_ — * 
PARTRIDGE’S ORIGINAL LEATHER 
PRESERVATIVE. 


PYNHIS COMPOSITION is not only the most con- 
venient but the cheapest and best article ever 
known for cleaning, preserving and renewing the 
colour of Chaise and Carriage Tops ; Thorough 
Braces ; Harness; Boots; Shoes; Engine Hose ; 
Forge Bellows ; Factory Bands; Travelling Trunks; 
and all Leather exposed to the action of hcat, cold, 
or wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not liable 
to crack or fry, closing the pores, and when complete. 
ly filled, impenetrable by the wet. 
It has a remarkable effect upon Leather that has 
become dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas- 
ticity. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having used the above Composition for cleaning, 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage Tops, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superior to 
any other art.cle we have ever used for the purpose, 
we recommend it to the public as a highly useful and 
important discovery. 
Spurr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Troy, N. 
Y.; Moses Harding, Medway; Ph. Adams, Dan- 
stable, N. H.; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; Stephen 
Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway ; Joshua 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, Boston ; 
Dr. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cushing, Roxbury ; 
Samuel Watsog, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambriuge- 
port ; Leonard Hazetton, Medway ; Edgar W. Davies, 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 
Neatly put up in Tin Caanisters, with printed di- 
rections, price 374 cents. 
A liber] discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. 
KSold wholesale by LEMURL BLAKE, at his 
Paper Warehouse, No. 33, Broad street, Boston, and 
may ve had of the principal Booksellers, Hard ware 
— and generally at the Country Stores. 

JInly 9 cow6e. 





THE FARMER'S ALMANACK. 
ICHARDSON & LORD would give notice to 
: to their customers that the printers are busily 
employed on the old genuine FARMER'S ALMA- 
NACK, by R. B. ‘THOMAS; and the work will be 
ready for publication in a few days. It will contain 
as usual, a great variety of new, useful, and enter- 
taining matter, together with the Sun’s declination, 
and it is hoped will sustain the Ligh reputation, it has 
enjoyed for years past. Orders first received, first 
executed, — 

Also, in press, The Miniature, or Pocket Almanack, 
and the Massachusetts Register, for 1898. Correce 
* for the Register thankfully received. 

ct. 12. 





A. GOULD 
Hi; removed to the first house n rth of the Bap- 
.tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerl 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street-- 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 


town, Mass. Ask for Gould's 
you wish to Le particular. 
ended to. 


Sponge Blacking, as 
All orders punctually at- 
pain eply. May 11. 
Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 
— hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
4a complete assortment of Ladies, Gentlemen’s, 
Misses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just received, and 
for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 
180, Washington-street. tf. Oct. 26. 





———— 





Lady Johnson Gun Powder. 
FEW Casks of the original Lady Johnson GUN 
POWDER, for sale by PAYSON & NURSE, No. 
3, Union-street. Im. Oct. 26. 


—— = 





DK. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next te thesew 


Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptl 


cia! DR. ROBINSON | 


AS removed to No. 1, Montgomery Place, Com- 
mcn-street. 3t October 5. 


— — — 





BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 


TERMS. THREE DOLLARS a year, peyenle ⸗ advsnce. 8 1- 
seribers mot paying tn advance, or withholding payment, whea bil! 
are presented, wil! be charged at the rate of THR EE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No psper discortinued but by ordes of 


the qua.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR 1+ quarter in advance. 
: — — 








AGESTS. 
New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-street. 
Philadelphia, W:t114a% Bancen, George-st. 
Baltimore, Md. Wittiam Pontes. 
Savannah, Geo. L. Barpwix, & Co. 
Natchez, Mi. Cuances W. Bassitt. 
Portsmouth, Cattps & Spanuawe. 
Portland, Me. Baaner Peress. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Boarev, Postmaster. 
Windser. Vermont, Frevenice Pettis. 
Newburyport, Mass. M. Loan, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. Cuances Osos, Postmaster. 





coleur de rose pass for legalised trafickers. — 


> 


[National Advocate. } 


Providence, R. I. Mantis Rosixsox, No. 7. 
Westininster Row. 





(¢pPrepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- - 





the subscriher or at the decision of the proprietor. Subscribers by ” 
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